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GOD: MAN’S FIRST NEED 


Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


“If we are to prevent further social decadence, if we are to save the human 
race from sinking to the level of savage beasts, we must acknowledge and 
observe our obligations toward Almighty God and. try to induce other 
men to do the same. This must be the first feature of any plan for the 
post-war world if it is to provide reasonable hope for success. . . . The 
world-wide catastrophe that we have witnessed in our times arose chiefly 
from the rejection of God by those who governed their fellow men.” 





GOD IN EDUCATION 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 


“The principal difficulty, however, still remains. It is the attitude of the 
teachers. Too many have brought to their tasks spiritual ignorance, spiritual 
confusion, spiritual revolt. . . . Our children’s children, in this brave new 
world which we may never see, must realize that they are men, angels, as 
well as animals; men with powers of imagination, reason, will and capabili- 
ties for unselfishness that verge on the sublime; men whose fathers often 
reached the heights before them and left inspiring records for them to 
read, in Philosophy, in History and in Literature: ? . . For only such men 
as these can speak of lasting victory.” 
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Preneiet, COD IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 


“God, by His law, which we call the natural law when it governs man‘ 
own conduct on earth, intended that the temporal order of the production 
and exchange of goods also have its sacred aspect. It is undertaken by the 
children of God, hence by those who are brothers under God. We shall 
labor in vain through our legislation and other activities directed at social 
betterment unless we keep this fact in mind.” 
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Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


‘It is on the dignity of man as God’s image, that democracy is founded. 

_A brave new world is not a requisite for peace. . . . We can best reach 
he goal of peace by helping the brave old world abandon the sins that 
nade it weak, and recover the courage that made it heroic. The crisis of 
our time is moral, . . . Root out of American life every manifestation of 
the retreat from reason. . . . Revive faith in the individual as the key to 
values, recognizing that man was created to the image of God.” 
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Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“He who would encompass the downfall of a nation will never fail if he 
plants the seeds of moral decay in the bosom of the home. He who would 
strengthen a nation and have it yield the finest fruits of civilization and 
contribute the most precious legacy to posterity, had best begin at the home. 
To the fathers and mothers who are groping for the path to enduring 
peace and love and happiness, we say: ‘Put God into your home and 
keep Him there—and all will be well with you and with America.’” 





GOD IN GOVERNMENT 
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“The League of Nations failed, not as some say because its rulings had 
‘no teeth in them,’ not because the Covenant that went with the League 
was insincerely idealistic, but because the law and the justice and the 
mercy of God were not in it. . . . But to hold that religion, which makes 
humane intercourse possible between John Smith and Richard Robinson, 
is not to be applied to the intercourse between nations, is to introduce or to 
perpetuate international anarchy. . . . Unless the Lord live in the house 
of Government and be Master of the house, we who have labored to build 


it and who fight and die to perpetuate it, will have labored and fought 
and died in vain.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
DEMOCRACY AND INDISPENSABILITY 


MONTH ago something like a 

promise—or was it a threat?— 
appeared in these columns to ap- 
praise the oratory unleashed at the 
Democratic National Convention, 
since certain animadversions had 
been made on the 
insincerities of the 
Republicans a few 
weeks earlier. But 
now I fear I must decline the job. 
The speeches were almost all of 
the spread-eagle, whangdoodle sort 
which we might have hoped obso- 
lete. The platform itself was all 
compact of compromise, ingenious 
suppression of truth, and brazen 
falsehood. So neither the speeches 
nor the platform would justify criti- 
cism or comment. 


More Bunk 
at Chicago 


Bt I would like to say “Amen” 

to Raymond Moley’s gently- 
worded rebuke to the “keynoter” 
Governor Kerr: “Partisanship is go- 
ing pretty far when an American 
speaker calls Stalin ‘much revered, 
world-respected,’ in one breath while 
in another he excoriates former 
President Hoover and the Govern- 
ment of New York.” 


But besides invidious comparisons 
there were brazen falsehoods in that 
keynote speech. For example, the 
accusation that the Republican 
Party “under the domination of iso- 
lationists scrapped and sunk more 
of our fleet than was sunk at Pearl 
Harbor.” Governor Kerr forgot 
(carelessly or maliciously) to re- 
port that as late as 1934, President 
Roosevelt in a letter of instructions 
to Norman Davis at the London 
Naval Conference, praised what had 
been done for disarmament in 1922 
and 1930, and ordered Mr. Davis to 
suggest still more drastic revisions 
downward. “I suggest,” he said, “a 
total tonnage reduction of 20% be- 
low existing treaty tonnage. 

The United States must adhere to 
the high purpose of progressive re- 
duction.” 

Be it remarked in passing, that 
as late as October 5, 1934, three 
years after the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria, President Roosevelt 
could still speak to Mr. Davis of 
your “Japanese colleagues.” It 
sounds a bit sickish now. 

But between October, 1934, and 
July, 1944, almost ten years had 
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elapsed, and Governor Kerr expected 
that the American people would for- 
get that Democrats were at one with 
Republicans in “scuttling” our navy. 
His estimate of us all, Democrats 
and Republicans both, is scarcely 
complimentary. 

Did Governor Kerr himself for- 
get the three disarmament confer- 
ences and who promoted and who 
attended them? If he remembered, 
how shall we characterize his ac- 
cusation that one party and only 
one was guilty? And how shall we 
characterize him? 


NE note which ran through the 

speeches demands serious atten- 
tion. The most dangerous doctrine 
that can be preached in a republic, 
or in our American type of democ- 
racy is that of the Indispensable 
Man. It would be appropriate, if 


anywhere, in a monarchy, an abso- 
lute unconstitutional monarchy, or 


in one of these newly invented ab- 
solutisms that we have learned to 
call “totalitarian.” But to say that 
in a nation of 130 million people 
there can be found only one man 
able to direct the government is to 
declare the bankruptcy of the dem- 
ocratic system. Religious-minded 
people, especially, of whom some 
millions still remain, might per- 
haps hold it a kind of blasphemy, 
in effect a challenge to the Lord of 
life and death, to say that any man 
is indispensable. 

But let that supposition pass. 
As I sat at the radio and listened 
to some of those speeches (so curi- 
ously undemocratic in a Democratic 
assemblage) there came to the sur- 
face of my memory a few sentences 
from John Stuart Mill’s “Essay on 
Representative Government,” writ- 
ten in 1860 but more appropriate 
now in Europe and perhaps in 
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America, than they were then. 
They run thus: “A people may 
prefer free government; but if from 
indolence, or carelessness, or cOw- 
ardice, or want of public spirit, they 
are unequal to the exertions neces- 
sary for preserving it; if they will 
not fight for it when it is directly 
attacked; if they can be deluded by 
the artifices used to cheat them out 
of it; if, by momentary discourage- 
ment or temporary panic, or a fit 
of enthusiasm for an individual, 
they can be induced to lay their 
liberties at the feet of even a great 
man, or trust him with powers 
which enable him to subvert their 
institutions—in all these cases they 
are more or less unfit for liberty; 
and though it may be good for them 
to have had it even for a short time, 
they are unlikely long to enjoy it.” 
I happened again upon that pas- 
sage which I had not read since stu- 
dent days, shortly after a conver- 
sation with a despondent friend, a 
man in high position, who said with 
slow and solemn 
emphasis, “You 
may as well make 
up your mind now 
that the American Republic as you 
and I knew it is gone!” The fact 
that I keep hammering away on the 
subject of the duty of good Ameri- 
cans to save the Republic is evi- 
dence that I do not accept the opin- 
ion of my lugubrious friend. But I 
do confess the temptation to believe 
that he “had something there.” 
The temptation would be insuper- 
able if I were to be persuaded that 
the people at large agree with those 
“democratic” orators who take up- 
on their tongue the theme of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini and Stalin, of 
Caesar and all the absolute mon- 
archs of old, the theme of the One 
and Only Indispensable Ruler. 


Never Say 
Die 
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The reason usually given for the 
indispensability of the One and 
Only is the existence of a crisis. 
But there is always a crisis. The 
war was a crisis. After the war we 
shall face a greater crisis, the crisis 
of reconstruction. That crisis will 
continue over a period of years— 
how many not even the most far- 
sighted prophet can say. That long 
protracted crisis will be both na- 
tional and international. We shall 
need a succession of presidents, all 
of whom we shall expect to show 
competence for the task that will 
be theirs. We dare not, therefore, 
accept the fatalistic concept that 
the nation can find only one man, 
an indispensable man to direct us 
in peace, in war and in the com- 
plex post-war world. If the United 
States of America cannot produce 
out of its resources of manpower 
every eight years a man who can 
do a good job as chief executive, 
it would perhaps be best not to pro- 
long the agony but to admit now 
that the great American experi- 
ment has failed. 


- 
> 





Whuy PEAcE PLANs FAIL 


id will seem incredible to any 
reader of Walter Lippmann’s 
U.S. War Aims,’ recently published, 
that its author was once an ad- 
mirer of Woodrow Wilson and a 
collaborator in the formulation of 
the Fourteen Points. What Mr. 
Lippmann does to those points as 
well as to their author is in Yankee 
parlance “a caution.” It is demon- 
strable, says Mr. Lippmann, that 
the ideal of a universal society can- 
not be realized by following the 
Wilsonian principles. They do not 


1 Boston: Little, Brown & Co. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. $1.50. 
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make for an organized life but for 
discord. If they are followed there 
can be only a brutal struggle for 
survival. The Wilsonian gospel 
had a large part in producing paral- 
ysis of democratic nations. To 
invoke the principle of self-deter- 
mination, for example, and make 
it a supreme law of international 
life is to invite sheer anarchy. 
Wilson had adopted that principle 
as an expedient of war, in order to 
promote rebellion in Austria-Hun- 
gary, but by January, 1918, he no 
longer believed in it. Self-deter- 
mination rejects the 
civilized ideal. It is 
barbarous and reac- 
tionary. It sanc- 
tions secession. It 
invites majorities and minorities to 
be intransigent and irreconcilable. 
It teaches compatriots that fhey soon 
will be aliens. It atomizes society. 
The Wilsonian “principles” in 
general are not principles but 
prejudices. They may be moral in 
purpose but they are contrary to 
the Golden Rule for they hold 
others to a standard which we do 
not ourselves observe. They set up 
a double standard of national mor- 
als which in turn tends to destroy 
international morals. Somehow 
they got themselves accepted as 
axiomatic and immutable, but they 
are largely respon- 
sible for the moral Not 
and intellectual con- Salvation 
fusion which has _ But Disaster 
paralyzed this coun- 
try for the past twenty-five years. 
How it came to pass that Wilson 
and his disciples could ever have 
believed that such principles would 
promote a universal society is be- 
yond understanding. We must 
commence reconstruction by dis- ~ 
covering and correcting the spiritual 


“Most 
Unkindest 
Cut” 
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error which underlies the Wilson- 
ian conception. 

Let me hasten to assure the in- 
‘credulous reader that those drastic 
repudiations of Wilsonism are not 
paraphrases or interpretations but 
direct quotations. 

There remain still other items in 
Mr. Lippmann’s indictment. The 
objections, he says, to the Wilson- 
ian principles by Theodore Roose- 
velt, Elihu Root, Philander Knox 
and “even” Henry 
Cabot Lodge have 
not been adequately 
reported by most 
historians. And finally Mr. Lipp- 
mann makes the categorical decla- 
ration, “Clemenceau was right and 
Wilson was wrong” in regard to the 
futility of the League of Nations as 
an instrument of peace. 


Coup de 
Grace 


OW I have never been a thor- 

ough-going Wilsonian as Mr. 
Lippmann used to be. But I have 
often tried to persuade myself that 
Wilson’s Fourteen — say rather 
Twenty-five — Points would have 
proved workable and beneficial if 
they had been honestly intended 
and courageously applied. I have 
felt the same way about the Lo- 
carno Pact and the half-dozen other 
international agreements made in 
the interest of lasting peace. Even 
now I am willing to believe that the 
vague — too purposely vague — ex- 
pressions of the Atlantic Charter 
if translated into concrete proposi- 
tions and conscientiously observed 
would regenerate the world. But 
Mr. Lippmann will not have it so. 
He insists that the Eight Points of 
the Atlantic Charter and—by way 
of good measure —the Seventeen 
Points of Secretary Hull’s Foreign 
Policy are “in style and substance 
the Wilsonian code of internation- 
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al conduct.” Sumner Welles claims 
that Secretary Root and ex-Presi- 
dent Taft “fully supported Wilson’s 
policy.” If so, Mr. Lippmann would 
lump all their plans as tragic mis- 
takes. 


T seems—at least to this one 
reader—that the substitutes Mr. 
Lippmann offers for Wilsonism, his 
1943 plan (a Nuclear Alliance of 
the Four Great Powers as explained 
in U. S. Foreign Policy) and his 
1944 plan (Atlantic, Russian and 
Chinese “Orbits” described in U. S. 
War Aims) are at least as vulner- 
able as any Wilsonian program. 
A critic as acute and remorseless 
as Lippmann could 
demolish Lippmann 
himself with the 
same finality with 
which Lippmann de- 
molishes Wilson. I 
think I could do a moderately ef- 
fective job on him myself. But at 
the moment I have no heart for it. 
I rose from the reading of U. S. 
War Aims, and the rereading of 
U. S. Foreign Policy quite overcome 
with the feeling that no plan for 
world peace concocted of human 
ingenuity is worth the labor in- 
volved in its composition or in its 
destruction. If ever there was a 
plan that promised relief from the 
ages-old madness of war it was 
Wilson’s. If what seemed so wise 
in 1919 is now recognized as disas- 
trous nonsense, I 
wonder what can be 
offered in 1944 that 
will still seem good 
after twenty years 
more. Someone will analyze and 
catalyze Lippmann like a scientist 
in the laboratory dissecting a but- 
terfly pinned to a board. Thereupon 
some other “planner” will come 


He Who 
Proves Too 
Much Proves 
Too Much 


Mowing 
Them All 
Down 
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along and dispose of the man who 
disposes of Lippmann. And so on 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Meanwhile World War III. and 
World War IV. will come and go 
and bring the race nearer to the 
war that will end all wars in a 
sense in which that phrase has 
never yet been understood. To put 
it in the vernacular, these plans 
are “getting us nowhere.” To bor- 
row the expressive if not too ele- 
gant expression in a recent speech 
of Winston Churchill’s, any man of 
moderately critical mind could 
“tear the guts out” of any one of 
them. 


O what? Is there any solution? 

Of course there is. But it is so 
close to our eyes that we don’t see 
it. It is written in a document with 
which everyone is acquainted, yet 
no one seems to remember. The 
solution, of course, is Religion, or 
to speak more precisely, God. The 
document is the Bible. To cite 
merely one apposite text: “Unless 
the Lord build the house they labor 
in vain that build it.” But the man 
who writes God and Religion into 
his plans for the post-war world 
instantly loses the “realists” from 
his audience. Yet they who object 
to the insertion of 
the word “God” into 
a diplomatic docu- 
ment or a post-war 
plan may be advocates of Religion. 
It pains and frightens them to see 
what Hitler did to religion in Ger- 
many, or what Lenin did to reli- 
gion and—I speak with full aware- 
ness of the claims of Russo-Ameri- 
can appeasers— what Stalin still 
continues to do to religion in Rus- 
sia. The “realists” are not athe- 
ists. They respect religion but, as 
they say, in its place. What its 


Key 
Word 
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place may be remains vague. George 
Eliot said the Englishman doesn’t 
know how far one should go in re- 
ligion, but is sure that one should 
not go too far. Similarly the “real- 
ist” is not sure in which depart- 
ments of life religion should have 
a place, but he is sure that it has 
no place in diplomacy or in peace 
programs. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury said recently, “It is a great 
mistake to suppose 
that God is only or 
even chiefly con- 
cerned with reli- 
gion,” but the “real- 
ist” takes that wise and subtle 
observation to be just one more 
pietistic utterance of a professional 
religionist. What then is wrong 
with all these plans and planners? 
They leave out God. 


But Throw 
Away the 
Key 


ALTER LIPPMANN touched 

lightly on this defect when he 
wrote that the Wilson plan failed 
because it wasn’t the Golden Rule. 
It’s a pity he didn’t go on to explain 
that his argument and everybody 
else’s must fall to the ground un- 
less it incorporates that Rule. It 
would be wise to invite the Savior, 
so to speak, to sit in at the discus- 
sion, or even to contribute the key- 
note idea. 

Mr. Lippmann says further that 
“the spiritual error which under- 
lies the Wilsonian conception is the 
error of thinking that we are gods. 
We are not gods. We do not have 
the omniscience to discover a new 
moral law and the omnipotence to 
impose it upon mankind.” But 
Jesus quotes the Father, “Have I 
not said ye are gods?” Man is only 
man, but he may have, upon de- 
mand, the resources of God. Theo- 
logians build upon that truth the 
beautiful and reassuring doctrine 
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of Divine Grace. They—and we— 
could be the veriest pessimists were 
it not for that doctrine. We could 
say with the cynics that man is a 
brute, a devil; we could, with the 
frustrated Mark Twain of his lat- 
ter years, refer habitually to “this 
mangy human race.” We could 
even speak of this 
Man stupid, perverse will- 
Without ful race, this mur- 
God derous fratricidal 
: race of men. But 
we are saved from such poisonous 
cynicism by the doctrine of Divine 
Grace. We can, if we will, take on 
the characteristics of the Godhead. 
“I can do all things in Him Who 
strengthens me.” 


HIS, I know, sounds pietistic 

outside a pulpit, but even most 
unpious people say it in homelier 
terms: “No man can lift himself by 
his own bootstraps.” The trouble 
with world planners is that they 
have been trying to lift themselves 
and all the world with human ap- 
pliances, blueprints, spheres of in- 
fluence, “orbits,” or regional hege- 
monies and other such insufficien- 
cies. Wilsonism (pace Mr. Lipp- 
mann) was the noblest of those 
experiments, but I am afraid we 
shall have to admit that Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s assault upon it is to a de- 
gree justified. For Wilson, too, had 
omitted God and Religion as UIlti- 
mate Sanctions. 


UMNER WELLES speaks high- 
ly of Pope Pius XII. “I left the 
Vatican,” says Welles, “with the 
conviction that one of the construct- 
ive forces working for the regener- 
ation of mankind will be the pres- 
ent pope.” 
Very well then, let us have one 
indication of the superior states- 


manship of the Holy Father. I take 
it from the concluding chapter of 
his Five-Point Peace Program. He 
says that all attempts to settle the 
problem of permanent peace “will 
be imperfect and condemned to ul- 
timate failure, if those who guide 
the destinies of peoples, and the 
peoples themselves, do not allow 
themselves to be penetrated always 
more and more by that spirit from 
which alone can arise life, author- 
ity, and obligation for the dead 
letter of articles in international 
agreements—by that spirit, name- 
ly, of intimate, acute responsibility 
that measures and 

weighs human stat- The Pope 
utes according to the as 

holy, unshakeable Statesman 
rules of Divine Law; 

by that hunger and thirst for justice 
which is proclaimed as a Beatitude 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
which has, as a natural presup- 
position, moral justice; by that uni- 
versal love which is the compen- 
dium of and most comprehensive 
term for the Christian ideal, and 
therefore throws across also a 
bridge to those who have not the 
benefit of participating in our own 
Faith.” 


ow in addition to lip service to re- 
ligion and eulogistic utterances 
concerning the wisdom of the pope, 
our statesmen and world planners 
would in theory and practice dare 
to utilize religion, we might get 


somewhere. Some—a few—of the 
wiser ones do so. 
“It may be pointed 
out,” says Hugh 
Gibson in the last 
chapter of The Road 
to Foreign Policy, “that a sound 
religious approach to world prob- 
lems is also a sound political ap- 


Religion 
Alone 
“Works” 
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proach.” Mr. Gibson introduces 
that sentence just a wee bit apolo- 
getically, fearing that it might seem 
profane or cynical to recommend 
religion for its political effect. 
There need be no apology. Religion 
has a pragmatic and not merely a 
mystical value. 

Planners and executors of plans 
do not set their standards high 
enough. Wilson was not too much 
the idealist, but too little. He has 
been greatly scorned and ridiculed 
because he permitted the peoples of 
Europe to think him a Messiah, 
but his chief mistake was that he 
did not dare be Messianic. Under 
pressure from cynics and pessimists 
he relented. A Messiah must not 
relent or retract. Jesus made “im- 
possible” demands but the race in 
general did not therefore reject 
Him. Mankind welcomes a call to 
the “impossible.” Of course a few, 
the timorous and the skeptical, will 
walk away. When they do, the 
true Messiah does not call them 
back to explain. He lets them go, 
turns to those that remain and asks 
“will you also go?” They don’t 
go. The higher the vision of the 
prophet, the more relentless his 
demands, the greater his success. 
Men are not essentially mean-spir- 
ited. Critics of humanity, ltke the 
Pharisee in the parable, say that 
other men are vile, but they only 
indict themselves. The One Who 
really knew men and needed not 
that any man should tell Him, had 
a belief in the potential nobility of 
the race. He preached a gospel of 
perfection and He held to it for 
Himself as well as for others. 

I have read in a London Times 
book review that in 1939 Lord Cecil 
said, “Mankind’s first line of de- 
fence is its conscience; principles 
are more potent than guns.” True, 
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says the narrator, “It is the ‘dream- 
er of dreams’ whom the mass of 
humanity must follow if we are to 
avoid a third World War.” 


ET’S translate this “pietism” 

into the realism of politics. If 
a “Messiah” lays down the prin- 
ciple of self-determination (which 
after all is in the Declaration of In- 
dependence though it be anathema- 
tized as “anarchic” by Walter 
Lippmann) and if he indicates that 
he refers to Belgium and Poland 
and' Estonia and Latvia and Lithu- 
ania, but when someone shouts 
from the midst of the crowd, “How 
about Ireland”? he ducks for cover 
behind a barrage of cries “throw 
the disturber out,” that “Messiah” 
is done for. He doesn’t know it. 
But the people know. 

Again: if the heads of two great 
nations meet dramatically on the 
high seas to affix their signatures 
(their own and that of their na- 
tion) to a declaration that when 
the war is over all nations, small 
and great, victors and vanquished 
shall have access on equal terms to 
the trade and the raw materials of 
the world; but later one of those 
leaders under pressure from Par- 
liament calls attention to the fact 
that he had shrewd- 
ly inserted a nulli- 
fying clause into 
that high sounding 
declaration, and if 
the other great leader from that day 
forth never ventures to say to his 
people what was his understanding 
of the “equal access” declaration, 
both leaders are discredited as 
prophets of a higher dispensation. 


A Prophet 
Does Not 
Welch 


I* a political orator proclaims with 
a flourish of rhetoric that in qur 
fair land of freedom and democ- 
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racy no one shall be deprived of 
any of the rights of citizenship be- 
cause of race or creed or color, but 
later, appealing for election to a con- 
stituency strong for white suprem- 
acy he squirms and 
writhes, ducks and 
dodges like a pa- 
looka in the ring 
who, fists failing, hopes by foot- 
work alone to go the route, his fel- 
low citizens recognize him for what 
he is. People are not really 
“dumb.” Not that dumb. 

To return from the small fry to 
the “big shots.” If a prime min- 
ister composes, or collaborates in 
composing, and signs a declaration 
that he and the Empire for which 
he speaks “desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned”; and that he 
and his Empire “wish to see sover- 
eign rights restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of 
them,” but later it becomes evident 
that he is concerned only for such 
small peoples as are oppressed by 
the enemy, but that in the case of 
small peoples oppressed by an ally 
he sits tight and lets things take 
their course, such a prime minis- 
ter though he be reputed “tops” 
among orators is in reality a double 
talker, and though he be considered 
a statesman he is only an oppor- 
tunist. 

To be more specific, Winston 
Churchill said, First, “We entered 
the war against Germany for the 

rights and independ- 
ence of Poland’’; 
Second, “Eden and I 
with others, late into 
the night, did our 
best to promote the visit of the 
Polish Prime Minister and other 
members of his cabinet to Stalin 


Nor Does 
He Crawl 


who was willing [mark the word 
‘willing’] to receive them”; Third, 
“The Russian armies bring the lib- 
eration of Poland in their hands”; 
Fourth, “Russia’s request that Po- 
land be ‘friendly’ is reasonable be- 
cause Germany marched across 
Poland to attack Russia.” Never 
mind the logic, good or bad. What 
is important is the glaring omis- 
sion of two historical facts: Rus- 
sia’s pact with Germany which en- 
abled—and all but invited—Ger- 
many to devastate Poland, and the 
signing of the Moscow Declaration 
in which Russia pledged herself to 
observe “the principle of sover- 
eign equality of all peace loving 
states,” and to act only in union 
with Great Britain and the United 
States of America. But of all that 
there was no mention in Mr. 
Churchill’s speech. It is a supreme 
achievement—of its 
kind —to deliver a 
speech about Russia 
and Poland without 
giving so much as a hint of the 
existence of the Moscow Declara- 
tion, not to say of the Atlantic 
Charter. 


Eloquent 
But Slick 


ee HINDUS, writing from 
Moscow, explains half a dozen 
things about Russo-Polish rela- 
tions: “The controversy in Amer- 
ica and England about the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation 
is unfortunate”; “The Polish Gov- 
ernment in London harms its own 
case by criticism of Russia”; Mos- 
cow is “enormously suspicious of 
the government in London”; and 
so on and so forth. These opinions 
may be important and significant 
but they serve to sidetrack the real 
question — will Stalin settle the 
problem of Poland himself, or will 
he invite the co-signers of the Mos- 
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cow Declaration to sit on the board 
of judges? Until that question is 
settled, all information from Maur- 
ice Hindus, or any other Soviet 
apologist, about the aims and claims 
of Russia, the wisdom of the Polish 
Committee in Moscow (hand- 
picked by Stalin) and the obstinacy 
of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London, 
is so much dust in 
the air. We who 
keep our eye on the 
ball wish to know whether there is 
to be a unilateral or a multilateral 
decision on the fate of Poland. 
When we know that, we shall also 
know what will probably happen 
to other small states in the post- 
war readjustment, and from that, 
in turn, we shall know whether 
World War II. was fought in vain. 
And, oh yes, we shall know whether 
or not the word of certain top-rank- 
ing statesmen is to be relied on. 
Perhaps that is the most important 
question of all. 


Keep Your 
Eye on 
the Ball 


in 
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CAPITALIST IN Moscow 


BR JOHNSTON, president of 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, seems to have entered 
the crowded field of pro-Soviet 
propaganda. Returning from Mos- 
cow he reports (I abbreviate) as 
follows: “The Soviet Government 
is intensifying its control over all 
Russian business and industry.” 

So? But what of all those re- 
cent assurances that economic So- 
viet Communism was being gradu- 
ally abandoned and that the trend 
was back toward Capitalism? 

Item 2: “The Soviet Union is re- 
discovering and glorifying Russia’s 
past ... Ivan the Terrible has been 
renamed Ivan the Good.” 
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The flip-flop habit seems to be 
ingrained among Communists. They 
called the war against Hitler a “cap- 
italistic, imperialistic crime” while 
the love feast was 
on between Hitler 
and Stalin. But the 
war suddenly be- 
came a crusade for the liberation 
of humanity when Josef and Adolf 
fell out. So now Ivan who used to 
be “the Terrible” (and who was) 
has now become Ivan the Good. We 
Catholics have heard that kind of 
thing before: “Good Queen Bess”; 
“Oliver Cromwell, the Great Demo- 
crat”; the “Loyalists” in Spain, and 
a thousand others. So now Ivan 
the Good! Will you excuse us a 
moment, Mr. Johnston, while we 
turn aside and snicker in our 
sleeves? 

Item 3: “Russia is operating un- 
der a completely different economic 
system than we are. She is the 
most collectivized state the world 
has ever seen. But I see no reason 
why we cannot co-operate in spite 
of that.” 

Karl Marx, Lenin and all other 
orthodox exponents of Economic 
Determinism held that the earth 
was not big enough to hold both 
Communism and Capitalism. But 
now it seems that neither need be 
a hindrance to the other. I won- 
der if that is really the meaning of 
“Revolution.” You hold one thing 
as a fundamental dogma, a sine 
qua non, articulus stantis vel ca- 
dentis civitatis, an absolute prin- 
ciple by which the whole world 
stands or falls. You hold it until 
say midnight tonight, but when the 
sun rises tomorrow all is changed, 
the dogma has disappeared, the in- 
dispensable requisite is now be- 
come a superfluity. Revolution! 
Mental Revolution! 


Ivan 
the Good! 
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Item 4: “One thing that im- 
pressed me,” Mr. Johnston says, “is 
Russia’s desire for co-operation with 
America. This desire is heightened 
by Russia’s respect for production 
and her feeling that the United 
States symbolizes production.” 

Co-operation! That could not 
by any chance be a synonym for 
lend-lease, could it Mr. Johnston? 
We give and they 
take, and that’s co- 
operation? Hugh 
Gibson in The Road 
to Foreign Policy, tells a good story 
to illustrate collaboration: A man 
had a load of hay but no horse; 
his friend had a horse but no hay. 
His friend was a believer in col- 
laboration and allowed his horse to 
eat the hay, “and now we got reci- 
procity.” Good story and apt ex- 
cept that what Russia is getting 
from us “ain’t hay.” 

Item 5: “Neither one of us, I’m 
sure, wishes territorial aggrandize- 
ment from the other.” 

But my dear Mr. Johnston, you 
have misunderstood the question. 
No one really fears that Russia will 
take territory from us. The prob- 
lem is will she take territory from 
Poland, or the Baltic States, or the 
Balkans? Did Mr. Stalin mention 
that little matter, Mr. Johnston? 
And did he say that Russia was 
now satisfied and had no more de- 
sire for expansion? Now let me 
see, where did we hear that before? 
Oh yes, a fellow named Adolf Hit- 
ler. Remember? He didn’t want 
any more? Stalin would never say 
that he had enough and then go 


We Give and 
They Take 
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after more. Would he Mr. John- 
ston? Or would he? 

Item 6: “Physically, Marshal 
Stalin is a short, heavy-set man. 
He has rather thinning, gray hair, 
contrary to the pictures, which 
show a very heavy 
black head of pom- 
padour hair. He 
has a merry twinkle 
in his eye. He wears an immacu- 
late uniform. He has no decora- 
tions on it except the Order of So- 
cialist Labor, which is a gold star 
held by a red ribbon. He is a very 
friendly man. He likes a joke. We 
did a great deal of jesting back and 
forth.” 

That Stalin guy is evidently a 
“case.” His jokes just slay you. 
Remember how he laughed at the 
Ukrainian farmers who thought 
their grain was their own because 
they had grown it, and that they 
could sell it and make a living for 
themselves just like American farm- 
ers? Joe showed them. He took it 
away, sold it for the sake of foreign 
exchange and let the millions of 
those foolish farmers die of starva- 
tion. The joke was on them. 

And those generals who were 
purged. They thought they could 
go to execution with decency and 
dignity. But the genial and jocose 
Stalin said “No, you must confess 
for all the world to hear, crimes 
that you never committed. The joke 
is on you.” Some comedian, this 
Josef! He jests and laughs no end. 
Mr. Johnston must have had an up- 
roarious time in the Kremlin with 
the funniest man in the world. 


Stalin Likes 
His Joke 





THE LITERARY REVOLT AGAINST NAZISM 


By FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL 


T is known to almost every one 
under the sun that there is an 
anti-Nazi literature outside of Ger- 
many, but few people know that be- 
sides the clandestinely printed 
books and pamphlets of the various 
“undergrounds,” there are legally 
published writings which, for one 
reason or another, eluded for some 
time at least the watchful eye of 
Nazi censorship. 

The classic case of an anti-Nazi 
book published in the Reich is Wer- 
ner Hegemann’s History Unmasked 
(Entlarvte Geschichte), cleverly 
dedicated to Hitler and von Hinden- 
burg. It appeared in April, 1933, 
and although replete with extrava- 
gant praise of Nazism, it actually 
presents by its subtle irony a most 
damning array of evidence against 
this new mass-movement. While 
its scathing criticisms may escape 
the simple mind, the more intelli- 
gent reader cannot help breaking 
out from time to time in uncon- 
trollable mirth. Hegemann, an ar- 
chitect and city-planner of consid- 
erable talent, was one of Germany’s 
best amateur historians and was 
married to an American. It took 
the Nazis five months to discover 
the real meaning and purpose be- 
hind his survey of German history; 
the book was then immediately con- 
fiscated 2 and the Gestapo proceeded 
to round up the author. But Hege- 
mann wisely had already left Ger- 
many and headed with his wife for 

1 Although republished in Amsterdam there 


is only one copy in official American libraries; 
this is owned by Stanford University. 


her native country where he died 
a few years ago. Hegemann’s allu- 
sions to the various weaknesses of 
the Nazi leaders shrouded in mytho- 
logical allegories are veritable mas- 
terpieces of double-talk. 

Another criticism of dictatorship 
is contained in Werner Bergen- 
gruen’s The Great Tyrant and the 
Judgment (Der Grosstyrann und 
das Gericht). The author, known in 
Catholic literary circles, used an 
imaginary country as a setting in 
order to throw light on the psycho- 
logical problem of tyranny with all 
its moral implications. So far as 
we know it was never confiscated. 
It must be borne in mind that Ger- 
many, unlike Fascist Italy, has only 
a post-publication censorship for 
books. Action is taken only after 
the book has been printed and pub- 
lished. In the case of Bergengruen 
the censors were probably reluctant 
to focus public attention on this 
“undesirable work” by confiscating 
it. The Nazi procedure, although 
seemingly more “liberal” than its 
Fascist counterpart, is specially 
hard on the publishers. Werner 
Sombart’s courageous Vom Men- 
schen (About Man), an indictment 
of the racial and materialistic con- 
cept of man, was issued with a 
paper cover to cut losses in case of 
confiscation. 

Speaking of Catholic authors we 
should not forget the innumerable 
writers, editors and ecclesiastics of 
our faith who fearlessly attacked 
the rising tide of neo-paganism 
which enjoyed official Nazi protec- 
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tion. But when we analyze the writ- 
ings of the German opposition from 
a purely literary and not from an 
intellectual point of view, we have 
to come to the conclusion that the 
books, essays and poems of the two 
brothers Ernst and Friedrich Georg 
Jiinger are of the first importance. 
Friedrich Georg, the younger of the 
two, is the author of the famous 
poem “Der Mohn” (“The Poppy”) 
published in 1935.2 “The Poppy” 
is probably the sharpest short in- 
dictment of Hitler himself and the 
inner, mental corruption he is re- 
sponsible for in Germany.* Writ- 
ten in distichs it could be recited, 
in part at least, by virtually every 
upright, intelligent German. We 
offer, with apologies, an approxi- 
mate translation of the second 
stanza: 
' 
i 
“Now he babbles of fame, of adven- 
tures and speedily he’s acquir- 
ing, 

Since he talks about gold, a great 
many coins on the spot. 

Worthy of praise the praiser him- 
self considers while aping 

Roaring lions, and never you’d 
know that his ranting is fake. 

Beautifully with ore he paints. If 
iron were a color 

He’d be a dragon of steel. Fire es- 
capes from his mouth. 

Ev’ry speech calls for attack. 
‘Join ye,’ he shouts, ‘in the 
struggle, 

Until all our foes drown in an 
ocean of words.’ 

Down go in battle chimerical ar- 
mies. We are all victorious! 
Dreams of glory are fine! Let’s 

fire triumphant salutes! 


2To my knowledge there is no copy in any 
American library. 

8An older poem, Gottfried Keller’s “The 
Public Slanderer,” written two generations 
ago, and now quoted against Hitler, has en- 
joyed similar popularity. 
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‘Apathy I proscribe since silence 
reminds me of treason 

Always the forehead shall drip and 
flow with the sweat of ap- 
plause.’ ” 


But the greater of the two broth- 
ers is Ernst, who is something of an 
intellectual “heroicist.” As the lit- 
erary spokesman of the Reichswehr 
he has an interesting background. 
He served as a very young man in 
the first World War, during which 
he won the Pour le Mérite, the high- 
est distinction for bravery, ranking 
even above the Iron Cross First 
Class. Later he turned to writing, 
but his ideological attitude was in 
many respects ambiguous. He de- 
clined to join the Nazi party and 
sympathized with a group of na- 
tional-revolutionary dissenters who 
had rallied around Niekisch’s 
monthly Widerstand which was 
finally suppressed in 1934.* Hitler 
himself, keen to appease the Army 
and their protégé, offered Jiinger a 
seat in the Reichstag but he de- 
clined with the remark that he was 
not going to represent 60,000 half- 
wits in a glorified musical comedy. 
However reprehensible Jiinger’s past 
views, his praise of “total mobiliza- 
tion” and his pagan defiance, it 
must be said in his defense that he 
was always sincere and a model of 
intellectual and moral integrity. 

His independence of mind be- 
came fully apparent when he pub- 
lished two books during the pres- 
ent war which are partly a recanta- 
tion of his past and partly a spir- 
itual analysis of the post-democratic 
totalitarianism of our age. Jiinger 
was mobilized again and served dur- 
ing the earlier part of the war in 
Poland and in France. His present 


4Niekisch was condemned in 1938 to ten 
years imprisonment. 
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whereabouts is unknown. Accord- 
ing to one rumor he was killed in 
Russia, according to another he is 
living in seclusion in Switzerland. 
His second war book was published 
under the title Gardens and Roads 
(Garten und Strassen) late in 1941. 
It is written in the form of a diary 
and fairly bristles with “pacifist” 
utterances. We were unable to se- 
cure a copy of the book but did 
have the opportunity of seeing pas- 
sages from it which had been quoted 
in infuriated Nazi papers. It is in 
Gardens and Roads that Jiinger 
courageously ventures a subtle con- 
fession when he writes: “We could 
imagine that Bellona and Athene 
might appear at one of the cross- 
roads of our youth; the former hold- 
ing out a promise to teach us the 
feat of using twenty regiments in 
a military engagement, the latter of- 
fering us the gift of forming with 
twenty words a sentence of abso- 
lute perfection. And then it might 
easily happen that we would choose 
Athene’s laurels, which grow more 
rarely and invisibly upon the rocky 
precipices.” To which Der Voélkische 
Beobachter replied on March 24, 
1942: “Twenty regiments have for us 
at all times a greater importance.” 

However, Jiinger’s previous work 
On the Marble Cliffs (Auf den Mar- 
morklippen, Hamburg, 1939) is the 
more impressive of the two. Like 
Bergengruen’s powerful indictment 
and Borchardt’s brilliant The Con- 
spiracy of the Carpenters it is a 
novel dealing with an imaginary 
country. It is not only a novelette 
of unique literary value but it is 
probably one of the most demonia- 
cal books of our time. On the Mar- 
ble Cliffs is a terrible book of re- 
pentance and impending doom writ- 
ten in a spirit of heroic pessimism. 
Its spiritual leitmotiv can be found 
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in the heartrending outcry: “The 
desert grows, the desert grows, woe 
to him who carries deserts in him- 
self.”*5 It cannot be compared to 
anything existing in world litera- 
ture and its esoteric character 
makes it incomprehensible to any- 
one not thoroughly acquainted with 
the ever-expanding vocabulary of 
the German language and the inner 
history of National Socialism. 

The key to the mystery why it 
escaped confiscation is perhaps to 
be found on the title page in the 
‘author’s remark: “Galleys correct- 
ed while with the Army, September, 
1939.” The Reichswehr stood be- 
hind Jiinger but Herr Himmler’s 
henchmen prevented the printing of 
a second edition. In spite of this, 
the book was read in lending li- 
braries until it fell to pieces. The 
exegesis of this slim volume became 
a pastime in many a German fam- 
ily; we can well imagine how after 
a meager war-time dinner the father 
carefully locks the door and then 
the expounding, discussion and anal- 
ysis of the many dark passages be- 
gins in a low voice. This book is a 
masterpiece of cleverly shrouded 
symbols and the individual pieces 
which compose its somber tapestry 
have to be arranged with circum- 
spection. 

On the Marble Cliffs opens with 
the description of an imaginary 
Daliesque country called Marina 
which can be completely overlooked 
from a mountain, on the top of 
which is the habitat of two brothers, 
one of whom is the narrator of the 
story. They had both served in the 
great war against the small nations 
of Alta Plana.® 


5“Die Wiiste wachst, die Wiiste wichst! 
Weh’ dem, der Wiisten in sich tragt!” 

6 Alta Plana signifies World War I., i.e., the 
war which, unlike World War II, was on a 
“Higher Plane.” 
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“This,” the author writes, “was 
the general situation after the war 
of Alta Plana, and we traced back 
the evils menacing our country to 
that event. It is true that we had 
participated in that struggle but we 
had only been loyal to our given 
word as vassals and thus we did not 
feel compelled to brood over the 
question as to which side was in the 
right. But since it is easier to com- 
mand one’s arm than one’s heart, 
our sympathies were wholly on the 
side of those nations who defended 
their freedom so bravely against 
superior forces, and we saw finally 
in their victory something more 
than the mere luck of arms.” 


The spiritus reetor of this menac- 
ing evil is the Head Ranger who or- 
ganizes the rangers, hunters and 
shepherds eager to destroy the 
cities. This sinister leader can be 
easily recognized as Hitler. De- 
scribing an earlier period Jiinger 
writes : 


“At that time we were hardly 
troubled by the aloofness and stiff- 
ness of his manner. Yet there was 
in the eyes of the Head Ranger, 
when he laughed, a glimmer of ter- 
rifying joviality. Those eyes, as is 
often the case with habitual drink- 
ers, were of a reddish hue, but there 
was in them also an expression of 
shrewdness and of irresistible 
strength—yes, sometimes even of 
sovereignty. Then we still admired 
him—we were imbued with a sense 
of superiority and ate at the tables 
of the high and mighty of this 
world.” 


But later the scene changes 
and the Head Ranger appears in 
his true light. The catastrophe ap- 
proaehes: 
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“Many omens of this kind fore- 
shadowed the decline. They re- 
sembled a rash which appears, van- 
ishes and reappears; in between 
brighter days were scattered when 
everything seemed as it had been 
before. This showed the masterly 
manner in which the Head Ranger 
injected fear in doses which he in- 
creased gradually, finally achieving 
the paralysis of all resistance. The 
part he played in this confusion and 
which had been carefully thought 
out in the deep forests was that of 
a supporter of law and order, for 
whereas his lesser agents fed the 
fires of anarchy in the guilds of the 
shepherds, the initiated managed to 
penetrate into the offices and mu- 
nicipal councils and even into the 
monasteries where they were wel- 
comed as the master-minds who 
would deal energetically with the 
mob. Thus the Head Ranger re- 
sembled a wicked surgeon who first 
induces illness in order to perform 
later the operation which he had in 
mind from the beginning.” 


And on another page he writes: 


“Just as a dense cloud announces 
a thunderstorm in the mountains, 
so a cloud of fear preceded the Head 
Ranger. Fear covered him like a 
cloak and I am convinced that his 
strength lay much more in this mor- 
tal dread which he inspired than in 
his personality. He could act only 
when things had lost their stabil- 


ity.” 


But the essence of Hitler’s vindic- 
tiveness, of his disregard for every- 
thing resting upon tradition and 
reverence, of his lust for destruc- 
tion, is summed up in another pas- 
sage which opens with an account 
of the activities of the’ would-be 
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conquerors surveying their poten- 
tial loot: 


“Then the rangers suddenly ap- 
peared . . . they seemed to be en- 
gaged in surveying the land and 
they dug holes in the earth and 
erected poles engraved with runic 
characters and animalistic symbols. 
The way they moved about in the 
fields and pastures was even more 
ominous than that of the hunters 
because they treated the ground 
which had been tilled for genera- 
tions as a heath and failed to respect 
paths and boundaries. Nor did they 
show reverence for the wayside 
shrines. Thus they overran the rich 
land as if it were an unplowed and 
desecrated wasteland. From these 
indications one could guess what 
was to be expected from the Head 
Ranger who deep in his forests 
waited for an opportunity to act. 
He, who loathed the plow, the wheat 
stalk, the grape and the tame ani- 
mals, who hated the friendly home- 
steads and human conviviality, did 
not care for such wealth. He was 
only truly happy, when moss and 
ivy grew on the ruins of the cities 
and when in the gutted aisles of bom- 
barded cathedrals the bat fluttered 
in the pale light of the moon... .” 


The shepherds and rangers act 


precisely as do the Nazis. There 
are many obscure passages in the 
book but at times existing condi- 
tions are plainly revealed and even 
the uninitiated are able to under- 
stand the allusions. When the 
author mentions the gentle habit of 
the shepherds in packing the corpses 
of their victims in boxes and send- 
ing them by mail to their relatives, 
no further commentary is neces- 
sary. The intrusion of the shep- 
herds into the cities where they at- 
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tract the fancy of certain urban ele- 
ments is an obvious parallel: 


“The shepherd guilds were now 
established openly in the bistros 
near the harbor. The sight one had 
been accustomed to around the open 
fires in the country was now dupli- 
cated in the city—old shepherds 
could be seen, lounging, their feet 
enveloped in raw hides, rubbing 
shoulders with officers, pensioned 
off since the war of Alta Plana. All 
those people from either side of the 
marble cliffs who were perpetually 
in a bad humor and avid for change 
came to these places as to their head- 
quarters to drink and carouse. The 
confusion was increased when the 
sons of respectable citizens, young 
men who thought that the hour of 
a new liberty had struck, partici- 
pated in these activities. There 
were even literati who endeavored 
to imitate the shepherd songs .. . 
and paced the fashionable streets 
armed with clubs and clad in un- 
tanned pelts instead of being dressed 
in woollen garments.” 


Jiinger’s ire against the whole 


despicable crowd of German “lib- 


erals” and other “progressive” 
thinkers who changed overnight 
from their parlor pinkish contempt 
for Christianity as a “dogmatic reli- 
gion” to Nazism (unless, as “non- 
Aryans” they were prevented from 
this “conversion”) is expressed in 
another paragraph: 


“Who could have imagined that 
the old pagan gods of the peasants, 
whom superstitious rustics believed 
to fill the udders of the cows, would 
find new devotees in Marina. Yet 
the new converts came from homes 
where it had been a well established 
custom to ridicule sacrifices and 
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sacrificial rites. The self-same men 
who had considered themselves 
strong enough to challenge the old 
traditional beliefs, were now victims 
of an idol of their own creation. 
The sight which they offered in 
their blindness was more disgusting 
than drunkenness at noon. While 
imagining themselves able to fly, 
and boasting of this prowess, they 
were in reality wallowing in mud.” 


The explanation of these passages 
is not difficult. But there are others 
which need a fairly wide knowledge 
and a certain aptitude for putting 
two and two together. Jiinger, for 
instance, mentions a reliable and 
straightforward shepherd, “whom 
we called teasingly the Arnaut,” 
adding that people of good will were 
relatively safe as long as he was 
alive. Who was this exception to 
the rule? The key to the riddle lies 
in the nickname. The dynasty of 
Egypt is Albanian by origin and 
Arnaut is the Turkish equivalent 
for “Albanian.” Rudolf Hess who 
was born in Alexandria was nick- 
named “the Egyptian” (der Agyp- 
ter) and he is undoubtedly the cryp- 
tic shepherd with the white beard 
and “black, bushy eyebrows.” The 
white beard which does not logical- 
ly harmonize with the black brows 
is a means of confusing the censor, 
an “alibi” which the more intelli- 
gent reader is able to discount. A 
more difficult passage deals with the 
savage black hounds which had been 
bred for the specific purpose of 
guarding unwilling slaves. These 
hounds wore a red collar and a 
black mask, and their ferocity was 
legendary. The Head Ranger kept 
them in his kennels, but originally 
they had been used by the Spaniards 
in Cuba to tear the Indians to 
pieces. “With their help,” the 
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author writes, “the Black Men of 
Jamaica who believed they had won 
their liberty by their armed resist- 
ance, were finally reduced to slav- 
ery.” These hounds are unmistak- 
ably the SS-Elite Guards with their 
black uniforms and red facings. 
The Indians, the earlier victims, are 
obviously the Socialists and Com- 
munists (the “Reds”), while the 
“Blacks” (die Schwarzen) with their 
illusory liberty were the Austrians 
who had thought that their defeat 
of the Nazi rebellion in 1934 spelled 
freedom for all time. Since the old 
Austrian government consisted al- 
most exclusively of clericals the 
reference becomes clear; the sup- 
porters of clerical parties in Europe 
are always referred to as “the 
Blacks.” 

Unfortunately it is impossible to 
give within the framework of this 
article a true impression of the 
quality, artistic or otherwise, of this 
unique book. A complete transla- 
tion of the Marble Cliffs, if ever pub- 
lished in this country, would have 
to be provided with a commentary 
almost twice its length; the literary 
beauty, on the other hand, could 
never be rendered into English with 
its rigid vocabulary and its concise- 
ness of expression. Even the plot, 
although it can be indicated in a 
few words, would puzzle some read- 
ers; the brothers on the mountain 
top witness in almost complete help- 
lessness the infiltration into the 
cities of the shepherds and rangers, 
the gradual crumbling away of all 
resistance, the desperate efforts of 
the few forces of decency and good 
will to rally for a last stand. The 
volume ends with a decisive battle 
from which the Head Ranger 
emerges as victor; the defenders of 
the old tradition have -no other 
choice but to take refuge with their 
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former enemies, the nations of Alta 
Plana. The finale is one of unmiti- 
gated gloom. 

All through the novel there is a 
ghostly atmosphere of unreality. 
On the Marble Cliffs is a literary 
nightmare which reminds one never- 
theless of Picasso’s words, “Art is a 
lie which expresses the truth.” At 
the same time we get an inventory 
of the evil as well as of the construc- 
tive forces within Germany. Bieden- 
horn who lives on his estate “like a 
mouse in a larder” and whose 
“northern cunning is so easily un- 
derestimated” is General Goering. 
And Father Lampros, the priest of 
the Temple of Maria Lunaris per- 
sonifies the Catholic Church. In 
his signet ring the motto of his or- 
der is engraved, “My patience has 
good reason” and it takes the broth- 
ers some time to understand the se- 
cret of his strength which lies rather 
in the eternal character of the insti- 
tution to which he belongs and in 
his detachment from the things of 
this world. 

But the Church is not the only 
force opposed to the rising evil; 
there is also the army and the no- 
bility. Braquemart, the warrior 
with the French name who is the 
first to perish in the unequal strug- 
gle is in all likelihood the Franco- 
phile General Schleicher, a disciple 
of the “old powderhead” (Oswald 
Spengler ?). The Prince, a personi- 
fication of the upper class,—a sort 
of Count Klaus von Stauffenberg,— 
who is also called to fight the new 
tyranny of the Common Man, is the 
next victim. Accompanied by Bra- 
quemart he visits the two brothers 
in their mountain hideout. 


“We saw the young prince in a 
different light once he had left. He 
could hardly have been more than 
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twenty years of age but the lines of 
deep suffering which were engraved 
upon his countenance contrasted 
strangely with his apparent youth. 
Although he was tall he stooped as 
if his height troubled him. And he 
hardly seemed to hear what we were 
discussing. I was under the im- 
pression that old age and extreme 
youth were somehow united in him 
—the marks of ancient lineage upon 
one young in years. One noticed 
traits of hereditary greatness in 
him and also a decadence such as 
the earth exacts of all inheritance— 
for inheritance is of the dead. 

“I had indeed expected that the 
nobility would make its appearance 
in the last phases of the struggle for 
Marina because the suffering of the 
people cuts deeply into noble hearts. 
When the feeling for what is right 
and moral vanishes and terror 
clouds the senses then the strength 
of the ordinary man soon fails. But 
an instinctive love of what is true 
and worthy lives on in the old fam- 
ilies and from them the seeds of 
justice are reborn. This is the rea-— 
son why all nations of the world 
concede precedence to those of noble 
blood. I had believed that before 
the end armed men would come 
from the manors and the castles 
and assume leadership in the battle 
for freedom. Instead I saw only 
this young-old man, himself in need 
of support and whose very appear- 
ance was evidence of how far con- 
ditions had gone. And yet was it 
not wonderful that this weary 
dreamer should feel the urge to give 
what protection he could?—thus do 
the weakest and purest press them- 
selves most eagerly against the iron 
weights of this world.” 


Braquemart also was bound to 
lose: 
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“His danger lay in the fact that 
to him power was merely an intel- 
lectual abstraction. ... The Head 
Ranger was in that respect his supe- 
rior because he wore power like an 
old huntsman’s coat which becomes 
increasingly comfortable the more 
frequently it is spattered with mud 
and blood. For this reason I feared 
that Braquemart was heading for a 
fatal misadventure because in such 
encounters the adherents of ethic 
principles have always been de- 
feated by practical realists.” 


The Head Ranger has him and the 
Prince assassinated in the cellars of 
his castle in the Képpels-Bleek re- 
gion, the vilest hideout in Marina: 


“These are the cellars on which 
are built the proud castles of ty- 
ranny bathed in the sweet perfumes 
of their feasts. These cellars are 
stinking caves of the most revolt- 
ing kind in which human beasts 
condemned for all eternity find dia- 
bolical delight in desecrating man’s 
dignity and liberty. In view of their 
deeds the Muses are forced to be 
silent and Truth begins to flicker 
like a candle in the evil, choking 
atmosphere before a thunderstorm.” 


Jiinger’s strong condemnation of 
the viciousness of Nazism does not 
blind him to his own past mistakes. 
There are numerous references to 
the narrator’s earlier indifference to 
moral issues. The circle of national 
revolutionaries, which was intellec- 
tually one of the most brilliant of 
all in Germany and in its destruc- 
tiveness was eclipsed only by the 
Left, is well described. Its mem- 
bers, the Mauretanians’ were for 


7 Maurés (Greek)—Black. An allusion to 
Niekisch’s “Black Front” and perhaps also to 
the “Black Reichswehr” (Mauretania—Land 
of the Moors). 
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all their sincerity often monsters 
of callousness. Yet Jiinger confesses 
that he and his friends “thought 
that it was better to go down with 
these men than to live with the 
rank and file whom fear forces to 
crawl in the dust.” Today Jiinger 
admits that he was in the wrong 
and his recantation and profession 
of a new ideal of liberty based on 
character and a true spirituality is 
embodied in a score of passages in 
the allegory. He makes it clear that 
he does not believe in an armed 
uprising against tyranny. “We be- 
came increasingly determined,” he 
writes, “to resist with spiritual 
means alone. After the war of Alta 
Plana we had come to the conclu- 
sion that there are weapons much 
more efficient than those which 
merely cut or pierce.” What then 
is the ideal weapon of resistance? 
In Jiinger’s answer we find in part 
the reason for the book: “We rec- 
ognized in the word the miraculous 
blade in whose rays the power of 
tyrants pales away. There is noble 
strength in the trinity of the word, 
liberty and the spirit (das Wort, 
die Freiheit und der Geist).” An 
added reason is given later when 
the author admits a premonition of 
his early death—which, however, 
was not fulfilled. While talking 
about the plan of the brothers to 
publish their manuscripts, he says 
that “print mysteriously contains 
the seal to something closed and 
immutable, a sight that delights 
even the lonely. We prefer to go 
when everything is in order... .” 


To the average American reader 
it may seem incredible that this al- 
legory was written by the literary 


exponent of the Reichswehr. On 
the Marble Cliffs is an exceptional 
book because it actually deals with 
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politics although professedly it be- 
longs in the category of belles 
lettres; unlike Soviet literature the 
products of German novelists and 
poets in the Third Reich are strictly 
non-political. The allegedly Nazi 
public of Germany would not stand 
for propaganda in the domain of 
art. Jiinger’s masterpiece, however, 
is critical of the regime and, more- 
over, it reveals the gulf which di- 
vided the German Army from the 
Nazi Party prior to the issuing of 
the unconditional surrender formula 
which bridged to a certain extent 
the abyss between the two groups 
in spite of a mutual antipathy. To 
those who have read Arvid Fred- 
borg’s Behind the Steel Wall and 
especially Joseph C. Harsch’s Pat- 
tern of Conquest, Jiinger’s revela- 
tion hardly comes as a surprise. The 
recent attempt on Hitler’s life illu- 
minated the real German scene for 
a few moments. 

It must be remembered that the 
Continental World in general and 

8An American detained in Germany after 
Pearl Harbor as an enemy alien, waiting for 
the sailing of the Drottningholm from Lis- 
bon, received in the spring of 1942 an open 
Postcard, written in English, from a friend 
on the Russian front with the following text: 
“Wish you were here. I’m sure you would 
like it. We’re just marking time until we 
can deal efficiently with those dirty bastards 


from Berlin.” The card passed the army cen- 
sorship. 
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the German and Russian world in 
particular are to the Anglo-Saxon 
enigmatic riddles wrapped in mys- 
tery. The representatives of the 
small liberal-democratic groups of 
the Continent have certainly not 
contributed anything toward mu- 
tual understanding between the two 
worlds on both sides of the Atlantic 
and the Channel; they are merely 
the apostles of Anglo-Saxon ideals 
who have returned after bitter fail- 
ure to the countries of their ideo- 
logical origin. 

In the meantime Europe, includ- 
ing Germany, has nothing to cling 
to except its faith. There is a dark 
night over the Old World in which 
only isolated voices try heroically to 
speak up for justice, freedom and 
the eternal Christian tradition. 
Grimmelshausen’s touching song 
from another great ordeal, the 
Thirty Years’ War, reminds us of 
Europe’s present plight: 


“For though the light of day be 
flown 

And we in darkness dwell alone, 

Yet can we chant and sing 

Of God his power and God his 
might 

No darkness hinders us nor night 

Our praises so to bring.” 


—Tr. A. T. S. Goodrich, 
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MAN ALONE 


By HELEN McKEON 


aaa noise of the shooting stopped, 
and in the silence stretching 
out under the sun, Big Jim felt the 
tension throughout his whole body 
lessen a fraction. 

Each time the machine gun set 
up its clatter his body stiffened and 
his face pressed close to the sand, 
smelling of salt and hot sun, and 
his hands dug deep. 

Now with concentrated interest 
he watched his hands relax and 
open, and the moist sand that had 
packed into his clenching fists 
dropped out, still retaining on its 
brown surface the pressure marks 
of his big fingers. The little balls 
fell on the dry white sand and soon 
they too dried and fell apart... . 

Big Jim lay quietly. 

The sun was still beating down 
on his unshielded body with terri- 
ble force but now the rays were 
lengthening. As soon as the sun 
slipped below the horizon it would 
be cool again. 

He made himself think how cool 
it would be. This was healthier 
thinking than was wondering how 
long they were going to let him lie 
here. If they let him stay until it 
was dark he could crawl back over 
the dune. The wound above his 
knee had stiffened his entire leg but 
he knew he could still crawl. 

A trickle of hot sand across his 
hand startled him extravagantly. 
He jerked his arm back and winced 
against the concurrent pain through 
his whole side. A battered-looking 
crab scuttled away from him up over 
the edge of the half-filled crater, but 


a sudden hammering of bullets 
against the log which fortuitously 
protected Jim’s body from actual 
view of the Japs down at the end 
of the beach sent the crab scurry- 
ing back in fright. Managing to 
look at close range at once vicious 
and scared, it passed close to Big 
Jim’s face and then disappeared 
out of his range of vision, behind 
him somewhere up the dunes. 

Big Jim’s thoughts followed its 
journey wistfully. 

“Up the dune and over the ridge,” 
he said to himself. “Back to the 
other guys!” 

He wondered what they were 
thinking about him now. 

He felt he knew. Probably being 
sarcastic, he thought. The sergeant 
being profane, and the little guy, 
Blair, probably worrying about me 
and trying not to show it, and the 
other guys—well, they'll probably 
figure I got myself into this and it’s 
up to me to get out of it.... 

The bullets flying overhead 
sounded too near. He pressed his 
face closer to the sand. “Well,” he 
said loudly, defiantly, “It is up to 
me!” 

But the sand puffed up derisive- 
ly too close to his dry lips, and he 
was silenced. He flattened him- 
self as much as he could, and 
for a while he didn’t think of 
anything at all clearly, except the 
bullets. 


Corporal Blair lay on his back in 
the slotted shade of a splintered 
palm grove and listened to the ma- 
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chine gun over beyond the ridge. 
Back here it was quiet and safe 
enough, even though physically un- 
comfortable. Sweating it out like 
this was never too bad if only you 
could control your thoughts and 
your imagination, but sometimes 
your imagination was unruly and 
didn’t behave as you wanted it to do. 
He put his arm across his eyes. 
Perhaps if he couldn’t see the un- 
natural blue of the water in the 
lagoon, or that pallid cloudless sky 
overhead; perhaps if he could hear 
only the endless soft slipping of the 
waves up the slope of the shore, he 
might be able to imagine himself 
home lying on the beach on a sum- 
mer afternoon with children run- 
ning up and down happily and 
along the sea wall the old men fish- 
ing placidly in the sun. 

But after a moment he sighed. It 
was no good. The heat and the 
thirst and the insects were still 


there—and that gun, firing with 
such ridiculous persistence. 

It was not exactly the noise of the 
gun that he minded. Actually from 
this distance it sounded casual and 


inconsequential. It was only that 
he knew what going on over there; 
he might almost, now in his own 
mind, be Big Jim himself, feeling 
futile and angry and trapped, lying 
there in that shallow saucer that 
had perhaps a couple of days ago 
been a bomb crater, but into which 
the sand had been sifting, sifting, 
ever since. Lying there on that 
ludicrous saucer waiting to be 
served up when the gentlemen are 
ready. ... 

A gruesome thought! 
poral sat up, hastily. 

He looked at the sergeant, who 
was propped up between a curving 
tree trunk and the mighty bulwark 
of his own knees; his elbows rest- 


The cor- 
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ed on his knees and his big hands 
pushed the brown taut skin of his 
face upward over his wide cheek- 
bones so that he had the expression 
of some incongruous Buddha, re- 
mote and withdrawn. The sergeant 
was not looking at anything in par- 
ticular. He was listening. 

Corporal Blair looked around the 
circle. They were all listening. 

He inched closer to the sergeant. 
The dry grass rustled as he moved. 
“They’re wasting a lot of ammuni- 
tion,” he said. He whispered, as 
though someone who had no busi- 
ness to be there might be hidden 
behind one of the scarred and bro- 
ken boles. 

The sergeant’s eyes glinted in 
the sun as he turned them toward 
the corporal and then looked away 
again. 

“Yeah,” he said. 

“I wonder how long they’ll keep 
it up?” Blair persisted. 

“Till they get him,” said the ser- 
geant, succinctly. | 

Blair had a shamed conviction 
that they were talking about Big 
Jim behind his back again and that 
it was something they shouldn’t do, 
now. But he went on. 

“Do you think,” he asked the ser- 
geant, not minding that his voice 
was palpably worried and anxious. 
“Do you think they'll let him stay 
there till dark so he can make a 
run for it?” 

The sergeant’s eyes swiveled 
around again and away. “What do 
you think?” he inquired, with sar- 
casm, of the air. He shook his head. 
“No,” he said, and his voice was 
tired. “No—they’re just playin’ 


‘ with him now. They’ll do that till 


it gets kinda dark, and he thinks 
he can get back, and then they'll 
polish him off. They do things ar- 
tistic, see?” 
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In the terrific heat, Blair shiv- 
ered. 
He examined again in his mind’s 


eye the scene that he had photo- 


graphed on his brain hours ago 
when he had climbed the ridge cau- 
tiously to see what had become of 
Big Jim. He remembered even the 
little showers of glinting sand that 
the course of bullets was sending 
up in a row in front of the fallen 
log behind which Big Jim lay 
motionless, prone, in the shallow 
depression. . . . He remembered 
the wide expanse of white sand 
smoothed by the wind, and how the 
beach went in a lovely gracious 
curve from the ridge to the bril- 
liant green of the heavy cover at 
the end, where in one spot only the 
leaves shook convulsively as the 
bullets poured through. 

“I wonder if he’s wounded,” 
Blair said again to himself. He re- 
membered thinking, even as he’d 
looked down in that quick moment 
before the spitting bullets began to 
climb the slope relentlessly toward 
him, what a magnificent physique 
was Big Jim’s. Six foot four, and 
every resilient, perfectly developed 
muscle wonderfully controlled. 
“Gosh,” said Blair, who was a mild 
man. “Pretty tough!” 

The sergeant, whose language 
would have been more violent, nev- 
ertheless knew what he meant. 

“Of course you know he did it 
entirely against my orders,” said 
the sergeant, after a moment, loud- 
ly and with some degree of military 
formality, as if to establish his in- 
nocence of complicity in this crime 
against humanity beyond any oth- 
er’s doubting. 

“Ah, the big lug!” said someone, 
sneeringly. “Always wanted to be 
the Big Shot, do things on his own. 
Didn’t want to share the glory—or 
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the medals, if you ask me. Well, 
now he’s gettin’ his!” 

But this familiar spitefulness at 
Big Jim’s expense was, Blair 
thought, out of place now that Big 
Jim wasn’t there any more, so obvi- 
ously superior in his strength and 
silence and aloofness, towering 
above them all and_ scornfully 
withdrawn from any necessity of 
comradeship. 

The sergeant seemed to feel it 
too. He turned quickly, almost 
angrily. “All right, Wills!” he said. 
“No post mortems, if you don’t 
mind!” 

But the chance phrase fell with 
the chilled sharpness of ice into the 
hot air. The sergeant seemed ap- 
palled by what he had said. No 
one else spoke, and the machine gun 
sounded louder than ever. 

After a while the sergeant began 
to talk again, almost to himself. 

“You know,” he said, slowly. “It 
would’ve been all right if he hadn’t 
wanted to knock off that machine 
gun nest all alone. We could’ve 
sweated it out here just as well as 
not until they put down another 
barrage tonight, and the rest of 
them came up to us. We’re doin’ 
it anyway, after all. But no,” he 
cried, desperately. “He had to live 
up to his own big ideas of himself 
and go out and do it all alone... .” 


Biair’s mind drifted away from 
the sound of the sergeant’s regret- 
ful words. 

He was remembering the Padre 
now, and how, when he’d first come 
to their group, he’d been new to the 
job and hadn’t quite known how to 


handle the mén. He’d spouted a 
lot of poetry and things like that. 
They hadn’t exactly disliked him, 
but a few of them had laughed at 
him. 
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Once he’d quoted “To thine own 
self be true,” and after all it had 
sounded good. Yet later, when he 
was talking to a group of them 
about the service, Big Jim had 
quoted the words right back at 
him, making them sound queer, 
and foolish too, not good and fine 
the way the Padre had meant them. 
The Padre had reddened, but he 
stood his ground. 

Blair liked remembering that the 
little Padre hadn’t been in the least 
intimidated. He had looked stead- 
ily up at Big Jim for a moment, 
and then he’d smiled a little. “Well, 
Turbet,” he said, “everyone has a 
right to his own way of looking at 
things, of course, and who’s to say 
which of us is right? Anyway—” 
And then suddenly he’d grinned 
widely. “Anyway, it’s sure good to 
be so sure about things, isn’t it!” 
And he turned on his heel and 
walked off, and Big Jim, standing 
looking after him, wore an expres- 
sion on his face that seemed to be 
briefly admiration as well as puz- 
zlement, but it vanished before you 
could really analyze it, and Big 
Jim looked around at the rest of 
them; daring them to comment, and 
when no one said a word, he’d 
walked off, alone as always. 

And though, as their campaign 
wore on and death came closer 
every day, sometimes stabbing into 
their very company, the rest of 
them attended more and more regu- 
larly the services the Padre held— 
talking now less in poetry and more 
in the plain language they all un- 
derstood—Big Jim stayed away. 

Blair remembered the time he 
and Big Jim had stumbled into the 
same slit trench as the Nips came 
roaring over with too little warn- 
ing. They had crouched close to 
the trembling earth, holding their 
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breaths, almost, as dirt spouted up 
and showered down over them and 
the noise of the brief but terrific 
barrage deafened them. . . . But 
they both heard it in the same in- 
stant, the dreadful sound of some- 
one wounded and almost mad with 
pain. They looked at each other, 
but the planes were screaming in 
again, and they ducked and held 
on to their helmets and felt the 
dirt shower heavily once more. 

When they looked up again 
someone was crawling by, slow but 
full of purpose, and after an instant 
the tearing groans stilled for just a 
second and a thin shred of voice 
whispered, clear enough so that the 
two in the trench could hear it, 
“Padre!” 

Even in that moment Blair had 
wondered what Big Jim’s reaction 
would be. Blair had come to know 
the Padre was always doing things 
like that, but. perhaps it was Big 
Jim’s first introduction to the 
priest’s selfless devotion to the men. 

Big Jim’s dirty face had been 
full, then, of unreserved admira- 
tion. “Good guy!” he breathed. 

Yet, even so, he’d never gone to 
church. 

Blair had often wondered why, 
but now he gave only a small 
thought to it. Thinking of the 
Padre, he found himself wishing 
fervently that he were here now. 

But it was useless. The Padre 
was back somewhere with the rest 
of the company. They’d be moving 
up soon, yes. Perhaps even tonight, 
but—well, it would be too late for 
Big Jim, most likely. 

A shiver ran its cold fingers 
over his hot skin, and he sat up 
straighter. 

The sergeant was still talking, 
half to himself. 

Blair had to interrupt him, for 
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he had remembered something. 
“Sergeant,” he said. “The barrage 
... ?” But he didn’t finish. 

The sergeant only nodded. 


It seemed very cold now to Blair, 
although the sun, slanting far to 
the west, still bit at his thin clothes 
fiercely. He lay down again, shift- 
ing uneasily to find some comfort 
amongst the hummocks of grass. 
He listened again to the distant ob- 
bligato of the gun. 

The sergeant looked down at him 
without appearing to see him. 

Blair regarded him sympatheti- 
cally. Looked at from below, like 
this, he looked more like a Buddha 
than ever. 

Don’t worry so, guy! he thought. 
You’ve done all you could. It’s not 
your fault. It’s not your responsi- 
bility anymore. But, hell, I know 
how you feel. ... 

But you can’t say such things 


without being laughed at for going 
soft, or anyway without embarrass- 
ing people. Especially, he thought, 
when it’s a guy nobody’s ever liked 
very much except perhaps his own 
mother. But it’s kind of tough just 


the same, especially considering 
that body of his; there must be 
more use for a guy who looks like 
that than just waiting to stop a 
Jap bullet with his heart. 

Blair thought, he looked so alone, 
down there on the beach. If he 
weren’t alone it wouldn’t be so bad. 

Blair thought again of the Padre, 
wishing he were there. The Padre 
knew the answers; he could explain 
puzzling things like this so that you 
could see reason in their apparent 
senselessness. 

The sergeant was still talking in 
his quietly conversational tone. 
Blair supposed it must help him to 
talk. 
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“Always wantin’ to do things 
alone,” the sergeant was complain- 
ing. “Should have known a guy 
can’t do things alone all the time, 
especially in the army. There’s 
times you got to depend on some- 
body.” He licked his cracked lips. 
“Or—or—” He hesitated and 
looked down again at Blair. “Well 
—” he said, and his voice trailed 
off diffidently. 

Go on! thought Blair. Go on! I 
won’t laugh! 

But the sergeant leaned back 
against the curving trunk and 
closed his eyes. 

Blair looked up at the metallic 
sky and finished the sergeant’s em- 
barrassed sentence in his own mind. 
“Yes, you’ve got to depend on some- 
body,” he told himself. “On God!” 

But he knew it was not like Big 
Jim to think so. Maybe that’s the 
sad part of it all, he thought. 

Suddenly he surprised himself by 
laughing, sharply, and then he 
turned over and buried his face in 
his sweaty arms. And because of 
the heat and the thirst and the in- 
sects and the worry, he knew that 
he was very tired, and he thought, 
wearily, God, You worry about him, 
and he fell deeply asleep. 


On the other side of the ridge, 
Big Jim lifted his head fractionally 
away from the sand. The firing 
had stopped again. 

He wondered how many of them 
there were down there — three or 
four, perhaps? He wondered what 
they did when they stopped firing, 
like this. Did they all stop and have 
a drink of sake every once in a 
while to celebrate—to celebrate him, 
trapped here and awaiting their 
pleasure? Or did they have some- 
body always watching, watching, 
with black slanted eyes, through 
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the green bright curtain of leaves? 

His thoughts were beginning to 
haze over. That was probably the 
sun—the sun, and lying too long 
in this one position. He wanted des- 
perately to turn over—to turn over 
and see the sky. He was going to 
turn over, he decided, if it were the 
last thing he did. 

He braced his hands under his 
waist, feeling protest in his leg as 
soon as he had begun to marshall 
his muscles to the effort, but he ig- 
nored the pain. 

“Now, don’t make any noise!” 
he admonished himself and then 
laughed aloud at the absurdity of it. 

But he sobered quickly. That 
laugh had sounded a little—a little 
crazy. 

It jolted him into desperation. 

“If it’s the last thing I do,” he 
said aloud, and his voice was 
strangely dull and heavy to his own 
ears. “If it’s the last thing I do, 
I'm going to turn over!” And he 
pushed with his arms against the 
hard-packed sand. ... 

Something huge and enormously 
powerful crashed against his shoul- 
der, crushing it to a pulp, and in 
the same instant he heard someone 
scream piercingly, like an animal 
wounded mortally. 

It did not occur to him that he 
himself had screamed. And the 
sound brought instantly to his mind 
a sight he had never forgotten— 
himself crouching in terror in a slit 
trench while the indomitable little 
Padre crawled by to where a man 
screamed in agony... . 

He collapsed against the sand. He 
was thinking rapidly. Despite the 
uproarious shouting of pain in his 
body his mind was again keen and 
clear. 

In turning he had reckoned with- 
out the width of his own shoulders. 


He measured the log mentally. Of 
course! His shoulder had been ex- 
posed just far enough for them to 
have a go at him.... 

Well, he thought, consciously 
proud that he was still able to joke 
a little. Now I know there’s some- 
body always there! 

He probed along his shoulder 
with cautious fingers. There were 
bones smashed, yes—in the welling 
warm blood he could feel the sharp- 
ness. There probably had been 
more than one bullet... . 

He held himself very still and 
found himself wishing capriciously 
that he had fallen on his back. It 
would have been nice to see the 
sky. 

He wondered if one of the bullets 
hadn’t gone down through his lungs. 
The thought shocked his mind as 
much as the flash of scalding pain 
he remembered experiencing in that 
bloodied moment. Now inside he 
didn’t feel any pain, and he tried 
to remember if that wasn’t the sign 
of internal bleeding. He wished he 
hadn’t been so prodigal of dressings 
in binding his knee. 

If I weren’t alone, he thought, 
it wouldn’t be so bad. 

And then he was ashamed, be- 
cause he was being, now so quickly, 
and just because for the first time 
in his life he was hurt, a traitor to 
his own beliefs and standards. 

He travels the fastest who trav- 
els alone, he reminded himself, and 
his pain-twisted mouth grinned 
wryly into the sand. Though I’m 
not getting on very rapidly now, he 
thought. 

He had to be stern, he saw. 
There’s nothing wrong with being 
alone, he admonished himself. 
You’ve always gotten along before, 
and you'll get along again! 

Of course this was all wrong. He 
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shouldn’t be lying here like this, 
torn and bleeding and impotent, 
at the mercy of a handful of slimy 
little yellow men. 

He was Big Jim Turbet, who had 
different plans, who was going 
places. 

The draft had interfered some- 
what with those plans, but he’d 
been able to accept the army as a 
sort of necessary evil. The war 
didn’t make much sense to him per- 
sonally but he recognized that it 
gave him an opportunity to gain 
some of the glory he meant his life 
to hold, and then afterward—his 
plans— 

He tried now to think about those 
plans, about the shining goal he 
had held before himself ever since 
in school he had discovered his 
superiority to the other boys in 
every conceivable test. He’d been 
head-of-the-list in everything, and 
he meant to keep on being that way. 

But now here was his first real 
chance to be outstanding in the 
army. When they’d landed—how 
long ago was it? Could it have been 
only that morning, in the dimness 
before the quick dawn?—He’d con- 
ceived the notion of clearing out a 
whole packet of Japs by himself. 
The sergeant hadn’t liked the idea. 
They had a job to do, he said, and 
that job was taking care of the oil 
dump, and they had to do it to- 
gether, he said. But Big Jim hadn’t 
let all that talk bother him at all. 

Yet he hadn’t counted on the 
Japs being able to see him as he’d 
crawled in the faint light down the 
steep slope. Or had that been just 
a lucky shot on their part, that had 
caught him in the knee and left 
him sprawled here behind a fallen 
palm? 

Well, perhaps. The point re- 
mained, here he was, and what was 
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he going to do about it? The med- 
als were still to be won.... 

His mind began to feel tired; it 
began to draw away from his deter- 
mination, but he pulled it back. 

It was time he got out of this 
ridiculous situation. He must mus- 
ter his intelligence and his strength 
as he’d always done, and count on 
the unbeatable combination to pull 
him through. 

But an almost irresistible sleepi- 
ness was nibbling at his brain. 

He began to feel panic growing in 
him but he tried to choke it off. If 
he could only plan. . . . But he 


laughed, weakly. What good would 
it do? something asked clearly in 
his ear. You still couldn’t move! 
And it was true. 
He felt himself sinking in the 
He was 


knowledge, drowning—. 
lost. 

He’d always done things his own 
way but now he couldn’t.... 

Something, his courage or his 
heart, struggled up through the de- 
spair and said loudly, “You’ve al- 
ways managed. Isn’t there a way? 
Isn’t there another way?” 

To thine own self be true! 

He heard the Padre’s voice, and 
he heard himself, mocking the little 
man, putting him in his place. He 
saw the Padre’s face redden, and 
heard him say, “It’s sure good to be 
so sure about things, isn’t it!” 

He cried out, “But, Padre, I’m not 
sure, anymore!” 

He saw the Padre crawl by the 
slit trench. He heard a dying man 
say “Padre!” 

“T’m here,” said the Padre, gently. 

The machine gun had stopped. 
He tried to raise his head but the 
wound in his shoulder had drawn 
and tightened, and he could not 
move his neck. After a moment he 
was glad because he knew he was 
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crying and he didn’t want the Padre 
to see. 

But the Padre is such a little man, 
he thought. How could he get here, 
when I—when I— 

“I heard you call me,” said the 
Padre. 

Had he called him? Perhaps he 
had. He wasn’t sure. He wasn’t 
sure of anything anymore. It was 
a dreadful feeling, worse than all 
the pain. It left you defenseless and 
lost and alone. 

“You’re not alone now,” said the 
Padre. 

The Padre had always had a fine 
voice. That was probably why he 
had liked to quote poetry. But now 
it sounded even warmer, richer, 
deeper. He furmbled for words to 
describe the way it sounded to him 
now. More loving, more compas- 
sionate, he thought, but even that 
wasn’t enough. ... 

“You’re not alone now,” said the 
Padre, again. 

No, it was true. 

He drew a breath with difficulty. 
Indeed, it was a comfort. The Padre 
was so certain about things, so sure 
of himself. There was something 
—something he wanted to ask 
him— 

“Padre!” he whispered, over the 
bubbling in his throat. “My plans— 
my life—I had it all planned.” He 
struggled to get out the fearful 
words. “And now—now it’s all 
over,” he said. 

The Padre’s voice was firm and 
confident. “It is only just begin- 
ning,” he said. “You were blind and 
now you shall see,” he said. 

Big Jim tried to chuckle, though 
it came out just a gurgle in his 
throat. “You always liked to quote 
poetry, Padre,” he said. 

He was beginning to feel very 
much better about everything. Not 
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being alone anymore was wonder- 
ful. He could not describe the way 


he was beginning to feel. Every- 


thing, he knew now, was going to 
be all right after all. 

_From now on, he decided, he 
would do things the way the Padre 
did. His way seemed to be the 
best way. Look at the things he is 
able to do, he thought. He wondered 
how it was he managed. There must 
be some secret— He must ask 
him— 

“You put your hand in God’s 
Hand,” said the Padre softly. “And 
go out into the dark... .” 

Yes, it was getting dark, Jim real- 
ized. He could not feel the sun any- 
more; he was beginning to feel cold. 
He knew that awful panic again. 
He did not want to be left alone in 
the dark. “Don’t leave me,” he said 
loudly to the Padre. 

In answer he felt the Padre take 
his cold hand into his own warm, 
strong hand. With an instant com- 
prehension of infinite comfort, Jim 
sighed contentedly and let the dark 
close down. 


They had all been shocked out of 
their lethargy by the scream. It had 
been high and shrill, hardly human- 
sounding. But these men who had 
made the acquaintance of war knew 
the sounds of war. 

They looked at each other word- 
lessly. 

“It don’t sound like him,” the 
man called Wills said finally, al- 
most defiantly. 

The machine gun had stopped in 
the middle of the scream. 

No one said anything and the 
silence grew. 

Then, briskly, almost gayly, the 
machine gun started its nagging 
monologue again. 

They all lay down in attitudes of 
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sleep, their eyes closed tight upon 
the things they were thinking. 


The barrage was brief, after all. 

When it had ceased the quiet air 
was cool and moist, and the stars 
were extraordinarily large in the 
soft blackness of the sky. 

It makes you feel as though God 
is very near, thought Blair, and then 
wondered at himself for thinking 
so.... I’m getting as poetic as the 
Padre, he thought, and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to laugh at himself. 


He could hear the column mov- 
ing up, long before sunrise. 

“Sergeant,” he whispered. “Can 
I go alone?” 

He knew the sergeant wanted to 
go too, but after all his orders had 
been to guard the oil dump they’d 
established. “Okay,” said the ser- 
geant, shortly. “But be careful,” 
he added, sharply. 

Blair smiled at the unwonted so- 
licitude. Well, nobody likes to see 
anyone die, he thought. I suppose 
that’s why we’ve all been so upset 
over Big Jim. ... 

It was a long climb up and the sun 
had leaped brightly into the sky by 
the time Blair reached the top. He 
looked back and saw the company 
moving into the clearing and the 
sergeant looking up toward him. 

“He wanted to come too,” said 
Blair to himself, and looked over. 

Yesterday’s smooth beach was 
deeply shell-pitted now. Down there 
at the end the deadly green cover 
had been blown into a drab, flat- 
tened tangle of slivers and shreds. 
Blair gave it one triumphant and 
satisfied glance and then his eyes 
returned to Jim’s body, lying down 
there almost directly below him. 

With all necessity for caution re- 
moved, it was a quick slide down. 


Blair bent over Big Jim’s body. 
He did not touch him. There was 
no doubt that he was dead. 

Blair knelt beside him and tried 
desperately to understand what he 
saw. 

Big Jim had been wounded more 
than once. There was a gaping hole 
above his knee and his right shoul- 
der was crushed. His clothes were 
drenched in blood, and blood stained 
the sand beneath him where it had 
yet had no chance to dry... . 

He must have had a bad time, 
thought Blair. 

But, though he regretted these 
wounds, they were not what he 
found so queerly disturbing. 

For Big Jim lay on his back, 
straight and tall, like the effigy of 
a knight on his tomb. His hands 
were folded in the ancient shape of 
prayer on his magnificent, blood- 
drenched chest, and his face looked 
toward the sky and the risen sun 
with an expression of complete and 
welcoming acceptance of death. 

Blair had by now seen many men 
dying and many men dead and he 
knew all the uncaring postures of 
bodies from which the soul had 
gone. But Big Jim lay as those men 
had lain with whom the Padre had 
prayed as they attended to the lone- 
ly and urgent business of dying. So 
often Blair had knelt too, and heard 
the prayers and watched the last re- 
lapsing breath, and seen the Padre 
close the eyes that would no longer 
see the earth, and fold the stilled 
hands. 

But the Padre. ... 

Blair felt frightened and com- 
pletely uncomprehending. 

He heard the scrabbling sound of 
someone coming swiftly down the 
slope behind him and then above 
his shoulder he heard the sergeant 
draw in a sharp whistling breath. 
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“Did you—did you fix him that 
way?” said the sergeant. 

Blair shook his head, mutely. 

The sergeant knelt down and with 
a gentle finger touched the broken 
shoulder. “He sure got it bad,” he 
said. 

He looked up at Blair. There was 
a question in his eyes, and fear 
too. 

But Blair did not want to ac- 
knowledge it. “Do you think the 
Nips did it?” said Blair. 

The sergeant shook his head vio- 
lently. “Hell, no!” he exploded. “If 
they ever do bury anyone—which 
you know they never do, unless— 
well, except in cases of necessity— 
they just throw ’em in. They don’t 
fix them pretty for their friends to 
look at! This—this is what the 
Padre always does!” 

“Yes,” said Blair. 

The sergeant looked oddly scared. 
“But the Padre,” he said, following 
his own thoughts and reluctant to 
find where they might lead. “The 
Padre came in with the rest of 
them. I even forgot to tell him about 
Big Jim. I was gonna have him 
come with me, in case—in case— 
Even though I knew the barrage 
would’a got him if they didn’t first. 
But I wanted to get away in a hurry, 
and I forgot!” He gazed down at 
Big Jim’s handsome face, frozen 
forever in its peace. “Maybe,” he 
began haltingly, “maybe he fixed 
himself that way. Maybe he knew 
he was goin’ to die, and he—may- 
be—” 


The sergeant was desperately de- 
sirous of a logical explanation, a 
normal explanation of all this. 

Blair appreciated his dilemma. 
He didn’t want to make things more 
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difficult for the sergeant. “Maybe,” 
said Blair. 

“But it looks—it looks,” said the 
sergeant in a whisper. “It looks as 
though he hadn’t been alone!” 

“Yes,” said Blair. 

But he was alone, he thought. 
He was so terribly alone. That’s 
why I worried about him so... . 

Suddenly he remembered his own 
weary prayer of yesterday after- 
noon. 

God, You worry about him! 

Blair’s heart contracted. He felt 
frightened, but at the same time 
awed and happy. 

“Hey!” said the sergeant, his 
voice loud with relief. “Here comes 
the Padre! I knew he’d come as 
soon as he heard!” 

Blair stood up. He was queerly 
dizzy and light-headed; and some- 
where deep within him wonder and 
exultancy were irresistibly foun- 
taining up. 

He smiled at the Padre, and won- 
dered why the Padre should stare 
back at him almost disapprovingly. 

Then he realized that the Padre 
felt it was a strange thing to do— 
to smile just after you’ve found the 
dead body of a friend—or, anyway, 
a fellow soldier— 

But the Padre will understand, 
thought Blair. There are a lot of 
things I have to talk over with the 
Padre. ... 

He knelt down as the Padre took 
out his book, and he devoutly bowed 
his head, but he did not hear the 
formal Latin words because his 
heart persisted in saying over and 
over, jubilantly, “No one has to be 
alone, ever!” 

And he said, very simply, in his 
heart, “Thank You, God!” 





CHINA AND THE VATICAN 


By Dom THADDEvsS YANG, O.S.B. 


FFICIAL relationship between 

China and the Holy See began 
as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the Papacy, having defi- 
nitely crushed the rebellious em- 
perors, was commanding the spir- 
itual allegiance of Europe. It was 
in 1289 that Pope Nicholas IV. sent 
a Franciscan friar to China, John of 
Montecorvino, who arrived in Pe- 
king in 1293, after a trying journey 
of almost four years. In order to 
show his admiration and friendship 
for China, Pope Clement V., suc- 
cessor to Nicholas IV., appointed 
Friar John Archbishop of Peking 
and Primate of the Far East (1307). 
Archbishop John of Montecorvino 
died in Peking, 1328, and for eight 
years the archbishopric of Peking 
remained vacant. In 1336, however, 
Emperor Ch’eng Tsung dispatched 
a special envoy to Pope Benedict 
XII., requesting him to send a legate 
to take the place of the deceased 
Primate. Six years later, in 1342, 
another Franciscan, John of Marig- 
noli, arrived in China with thirty- 
two missionaries. After three years 
in Peking they moved to Zayton 
(Ch’uan Chow) where Montecor- 
vino, thirty years earlier, had estab- 
lished a bishopric. 

The magnificent work accom- 
plished by Fathers Matteo Ricci, 
Adam Schall, Ferdinand Verbiest, 
and other Jesuit scholars in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
restored the friendly relations be- 
tween China and the Holy See, in- 
terrupted first by the downfall of 
the Yuan (Mongol) Dynasty (1368), 
and then by the invasion of the Man- 


chus (1644). In 1650 Empress Dow- 
ager Helen (Ning Sheng Tse Shu 
Huang T’ai Hou), mother of Ming 
Emperor Yung Li, then in exile in 
Kwangsi, sent a Jesuit Father to 
Rome with a special message to 
Pope Innocent X., testifying to the 
great influence the Catholic Church 
had in China at the time, thanks to 
the indefatigable efforts of the Jes- 
uits. This letter, carefully pre- 
served in the Vatican Library, is 
worth quoting. 


“Helen, Empress Dowager Ning 
Sheng Tse Shu of the Great Ming 
Dynasty, to the Holy Father, Pope 
Innocent, Representative of the Lord 
Jesus on earth and Supreme Pon- 
tiff of the Universal Church. 

“The undersigned, Helen, a Chi- 
nese woman living in seclusion in 
the Imperial Palace, knew nothing 
but the rules of her own immediate 
surroundings. Thanks to the Jesuit 
Father Andrew-Xavier Kaffler (Ch’u 
Sha-wei), who came to our court to 
spread the Holy Doctrine, I began to 
know something about it; I received 
the Faith and asked for baptism. 
A little later, Empress Dowager 
Mary, Empress Anne and Crown 
Prince Constantine also were bap- 
tized. That was three years ago, and 
contrary to our resolution we have 
done nothing to show our grate- 
fulness. Often we wished to convey 
personally our respects and receive 
Your Holiness’s blessing, but the 
distance has made our desire im- 
possible to fulfill. We can only hope 
that Your Holiness will pray God 
to forgive us, poor sinners, to ab- 
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solve all our sins at the hour of 
our death. We hope more especially 
that Your Holiness and the One 
Holy Catholic Church will pray God 
to protect China and grant her 
peace, so that our Emperor, the 
twelfth descendent of T’ai Chu, the 
Founder of our Dynasty, may know 
and worship the True Lord Jesus. 
We hope, finally, that Your Holiness 
will send us more Jesuit Fathers 
to China to spread the Holy Doc- 
trine far and wide... . 

“As soon as peace is restored we 
will send an embassy to the See of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul to offer 
our thanksgiving. . . .” 


This letter was written on the 
11th of the 10th moon, 4th year of 
Emperor Yung Li (1650). It reached 
Rome only in February, 1653. Em- 
press Helen had died meanwhile 
(May 30, 1651), and the Ming Dy- 
nasty was on the verge of extinc- 
tion. 

In 1702 Pope Clement XI. sent 
Charles Maillard de Tournon as 
papal legate to China with a com- 
mission to settle locally the famous 
question of Chinese Rites. This 
mandate revived the hope of a peace- 
ful regime for the legate. The rites 
controversy which started toward 
the end of the seventeenth century 
between the Jesuits on the one hand 
and the Spanish Dominicans and 
some French missionaries on the 
other, became acute after 1700. On 
November 20, 1704, the Pope signed 
a decree forbidding participation in 
Chinese religious ceremonies and 
the use of the words Shang Ti (Lord 
on High) and T’ien (Heaven) for 
God. The papal legate arrived in 
Peking on December 14, 1705; Em- 
peror K’ang Hsi received him on the 
31st, but remained firm on his de- 
cree obliging all, Catholics as well 


as non-Catholics, to conform them- 
selves to Chinese Rites. Maillard de 
Tournon had to leave Peking in Au- 
gust, 1706. In December, another 
imperial decree imposed upon the 
Catholics the obligation of observ- 
ing the “Practices of Ricci”—“That 
the God of the Chinese being the 
same as the God of the Christians, 
the same name should be used; 
that ceremonies in honor of Con- 
fucius and Chinese ancestor-wor- 
ship are not incompatible with 
Christianity.” 

The official condemnation of those 
“Practices” in 1715 (Bull “Ez illa 
die’) and 1742 (Bull “Ex quo sin- 
gulari’”’) was followed by a violent 
persecution against the Catholic 
Church in China. For more than 
one hundred years direct communi- 
cation between China and the Holy 
See was cut off. 

The nineteenth century, with its 
political rivalries among the so- 
called Christian powers both in Eu- 
rope and in Asia, was. still less fa- 
vorable to direct relations between 
China and the Holy See. “China 
must be divided,” wrote “a man who 
knew China,” Mr. Robert Little. 
“If,” he went on to say, “she can- 
not govern herself, there are those 
who can, and who will.” Another 
author wrote: “The Manchus cannot 
keep the Chinese in order; the Jap- 
anese are not allowed to do so; who 
will take the job?” The answer was 
evident: “It was the duty of foreign 
powers, and not any part of the 
duty of China, to save China from 
aggression and dismemberment; 
and to all experienced observers .. . 
it was obvious that dismemberment 
was impending and was inevitable.” 

Certain Christian powers had 
added to their duty of protecting 
China that of protecting the Catho- 
lic Church in China. So when, in 
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1871, after the Tientsin massacre, 
China made proposals tending to 
give a more adequate protection to 
the missionaries, the proposals were 
bluntly rejected. Fifteen years later, 
in 1886, an attempt was made to 
ask Pope Leo XIII. to send a legate 
to China; but the French govern- 
ment interposed its veto and ‘de- 
manded a continuation of its old- 
time right of protection. Renewed 
by Republican China during World 
War I., at the time of Pope Benedict 
XV., this attempt failed for the very 
same reason. 

It is beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent article to discuss the motives 
underlying the French protectorate 
of the Catholic missions in China. 
They were undoubtedly more polit- 
ical than religious. The Second Re- 
public and the Third Republic, un- 
der the Constitution of 1875, were 
far from being always favorable to 
the Catholic Church in France. The 
Catholics, who have always been the 
bulk of the French nation, will 
never forget the treatment inflicted 
on the Church by their government, 
especially after 1900. 

In view, however, of the malad- 
ministration of the Manchu regime, 
the French protectorate was to some 
extent justified. It is an established 
fact that the Manchu regime, with 
its ignorant and corrupt officials, 
was unable to assure foreign resi- 
dents the protection they were en- 
titled to under international law 
and practices. The special privileges 
extended to missionaries in March, 
1899, in consequence of French rep- 
resentation, were beneficial to both 
Catholics and Protestants in China. 

But it remains true that it was 
without any previous understanding 
with the Holy See that foreign na- 
tions took these steps in favor of the 
Catholic Church in China. The 
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Church has always been and will al- 
ways remain respectful of legitimate 
political and social order existing in 
any country. As a spiritual power, 
she has nothing to do with political 
activities, unless these activities vio- 
late natural law and human moral- 
ity, of which she is the guardian. 
The time has long gone by when 
the Pope, in his double capacity of 
Supreme Pontiff and _ temporal 
sovereign, had to deal with emperors 
and kings in matters purely politi- 
cal and military. The Holy See has 
always enjoyed a full sovereignty. 
The so-called Law of Guaranties, 
unilaterally adopted by Italy in 
1870, and the Treaty of the Lateran 
(February 11, 1929) did not cre- 
ate this sovereignty, but only sol- 
emnly recognized it. And it has been 
the traditional policy of the Holy 
See, as a sovereign power, never to 
make appeals to foreign states for 
protection in favor of Catholic mis- 
sions in China or elsewhere. 

This has appeared even more 
clearly in the Holy See’s dealing 
with China since the last World 
War. Pope Benedict XV.’s Encyc- 
lical “Maximum Illud” and Pope 
Pius XI.’s “Rerum Ecclesiae”—two 
historic documents of the greatest 
importance in the history of Cath- 
olic missions — brought into evi- 
dence, against a common belief 
that had been prevailing since the 
nineteenth century, that the Chi- 
nese people are in no way inferior 
to the white race. During the Shang- 
hai disturbances of May, 1925, Pope 
Pius XI. exhorted the foreign coun- 
tries involved to settle the matter 
“{n a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing,” “in accordance with the prin- 
cipals of justice, equity and Chris- 
tian charity.” A few months earlier 
—in January, 1925 — Archbishop 
Costantini, first Apostolic Delegate 
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to China, had written to the Chinese 
Catholic youth: “Chinese Catholics 
are just as free as the Catholics in 
the other parts of the world. Reli- 
gion does not in the least do away 
with their civil rights, nor can it 
in any way hinder their legitimate 
patriotism; on the contrary, it con- 
secrates patriotism. ... As to the 
missionaries, they sincerely pay 
homage to Chinese patriotism; they 
recognize and teach established au- 
thority; they pray God to grant 
China peace and prosperity, but 
they do not interfere with the in- 
ternal and external affairs of the na- 
tion... .” In order to carry out in a 
practical way the principles he had 
laid down in his Encyclical “Rerum 
Ecclesiae,” Pope Pius XI. conse- 
crated in Rome, in 1926, six Chinese 
bishops. Two years later, in August, 
1928, the Holy Father addressed 
a friendly message to “the great and 
noble people of China,” in which 


he congratulated China, thanked 
God for the termination of internal 
war, and expressed the hope that a 
lasting and prosperous peace, inter- 
nal as well as external, based on 
the principles of charity and jus- 


tice, would ensue. The Holy Fa- 
ther asked the Catholic missions 
throughout China to work for the 
welfare and the advancement of the 
country. He hoped, too, that the 
legitimate aspirations and rights of 
the Chinese people would be fully 
recognized. The Catholic Church 
knew China and never did Rome 
speak with more heartening effect, 
as a Chinese writer observed with 
regard to this episode. 

In July, 1937, Japan invaded 
China. Again the Church raised her 
voice and through her official rep- 
resentative in China, addressed the 
following message to our 450,000,000 
peace-loving people: 
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“The armaments of love are ar- 
rayed against the armaments of 
death. May the words that my sor- 
rowing heart urges me to address 
to you be a token of my love for 
the Chinese people; may hope com- 
fort them and help them to throw 
off the scourge that has fallen upon 
them, a scourge the like of which 
history has never seen before. Jus- 
tice is, in the first place, the easiest 
and surest method of restoring or- 
der and stability. Jesus, in the guise 
of the people of China, cries aloud 
to us: ‘I am hungry; I am thirsty; 
I am a stranger, naked, sick... . 
Come to me.’” 


China cannot, of course, remain 
indifferent to so sincere a friendship. 

As soon as the news of Cardinal 
Pacelli’s election to the supreme 
pontificate was known in China 
(March, 1939), both the late Presi- 
dent Lin Sen and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek sent him congrat- 
ulatory telegrams in the name of 
the Chinese National Government 
and people. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
said: “Congratulating Your Holi- 
ness on your elevation to the See 
of Saint Peter, I take the liberty 
of wishing you a Pontificate like 
that of your predecessor’s, rich in 
deeds and efficacious words for the 
realization of peace and justice in 
the world.” 

For the coronation of the new 
Pope the National Government sent 
to the Vatican a special mission 
headed by Dr. Wellington Koo as 
ambassador extraordinary. While 
congratulating the Holy Father, Dr. 
Koo thanked him, on behalf of the 
Chinese government, for the work 
accomplished by the Catholic mis- 
sions for the benefit of the Chinese 
people. 
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This dispatch of a special em- 
bassy to the Vatican was a clear 
manifestation of the National gov- 
ernment’s confidence in the un- 
swerving friendship of the Holy See 
toward China. It was also a recog- 
nition of the Holy See, representing 
the Universal Church, as an inter- 
national juridical person. In so do- 
ing, China was not creating a prece- 
dent; for after, as before the sup- 
pression of the temporal power of 
the Pope, in 1870, all civilized na- 
tions have considered him as a sove- 
reign and sent diplomatic represen- 
tatives to the Holy See. 

China would have long ago sent 
a permanent diplomatic representa- 


tive to the Vatican. Anxious, first, 
however, to fulfill her treaty obli- 
gations, she preferred to wait. The 
Treaty of Tientsin of 1845 is now 
obsolete; she can deal with the Holy 
See without having to consult any 
foreign power. 

With the opening of diplomatic 
relations between China and the 
Vatican — which ipso facto abol- 
ishes all foreign government pro- 
tectorates over the Catholic missions 
in China—and the appointment by 
our National government of an en- 
voy to the See of St. Peter, a new 
era has begun for the Catholic 
Church in China—an era filled with 
the brightest prospects. 


OVE of power and authority has enslaved the hearts of many 
Americans. ... Millions of people in America live in moral fogs. 
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The issues are not clear to them. They turn from the light which 
would make matters either white or black. They want the grays and 
the neutral tints. They move in spiritual twilight. Modified immor- 
ality on the basis of cleverness guides millions of people. Modified 
dishonesty, within the letter of the law, guides millions more. The 
time has come for us to face the duties and obligations of our citizen- 
ship and willingly assume the disciplines of the things we believe 
in before we are forced to accept the disciplines of tyranny. Our 
country, with all its sophistication, is filled with people who are hun- 
gry for the Gospel—satiated with the materialistic philosophies that 
filled our stomachs and starved our souls, that supplied gadgets while 
they forgot God. America’s future depends upon her accepting and 
demonstrating God’s government. 


—Rev. Dr. Peter MARSHALL, pastor of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. Sermon, July 23d. 
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Luther and Hitler 


By MICHAEL KENT 


ROPAGANDA is regarded as an 

essentially modern development. 
It may be defined as a technique of 
persuasion whereby millions are in- 
duced to respond to a cause with 
devotion for one side and hatred 
for the other. The more intense the 
devotion and the more violent the 
hatred created by its means, the 
more successful the propaganda. 
The methods employed to rouse 
these emotions and bring them to 
the required intensity will be care- 
fully adapted by the expert propa- 
gandist to the end in view, and will 
make skillful use of three indis- 
pensable agencies: speech, pic- 
tures, the press. 

Propaganda is supposed to have 
reached its present effectiveness as 
the result of recent investigations 
into mass psychology. Among mod- 
ern propagandists, Adolf Hitler eas- 
ily holds first place. The part 
played by propaganda in his rise 
to power cannot be overestimated. 
He describes his technique at length 
in Mein Kampf. A convenient sum- 
mary of his methods appears in a 
footnote on page 231 (Edition, Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock) : 

“Hitler says he awakened during 
the War to the importance of propa- 
ganda, discovered that German 
methods were too high-brow and 
too little adapted to drum up popu- 
lar emotion, and learned that the 
first rule of the propagandist must 
be to find out what will affect the 
masses. In view of the fact that 
propaganda became a fundamental 


concern of the Nazi regime, some 
attention to Hitler’s contributions to 
this science is called for. There is 
a convenient analysis in Propa- 
ganda Analysis, Vol. I. (New York, 
1938). This essay, prepared by ex- 
perts, reveals very clearly how the 
various weapons of the militant 
propagandist—e.g., calling names— 
have been employed. It relegates to 
a position of minor importance, an 
aspect of the matter on which Hit- 
ler lays great stress — that the 
propagandist who is trying to wage 
war must eliminate the ‘esthetic’ 
and concentrate on stirring up ha- 
tred.” 


These statements confirm the 
popular view that propaganda is a 


modern device. A comparison of 
the writings of Hitler and those of 
a propagandist who preceded him 
by four centuries will, however, call 
for a revision of this opinion. Al- 
most the first, and certainly the 
most important and effective use to 
which the printing press was put, 
was the dissemination of just such 
propaganda as that described in 
Mein Kampf, in defense of the Ref- 
ormation and against the Catholic 
Church. From the pen of Martin 
Luther and the presses of Germany, 
an ocean of books and pamphlets, 
of sermons and letters, poured over 
Europe from the year 1517 onward, 
putting into practice the theories 
formulated four hundred years 
later by Hitler. In view of the fact 
that the masses were illiterate, the 
quantity consumption of these 
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writings was astonishing: one bro- 
chure “sold out” an edition of four 
thousand in less than a month. Art- 
ists gave their talents to the cause 
of “reform,” notably Lucas Cra- 
nach; Luther illustrated some of 
his writings himself. Preaching 
supplemented the written word, as 
speeches do today; and in his ser- 
mons as well as his books, Luther 
anticipates the technique of Hitler. 

“To whom,” asks Hitler, “has 
propaganda to appeal?” He answers 
unequivocally: “It has to appeal 
forever and only to the masses!” It 
“has to make use of small and small- 
est minds. . . . Propaganda has to 
be directed at the great masses and 
its efficiency has to be measured ex- 
clusively by its effective success” 
(Mein Kampf: pp. 230, 476). 

Luther acts on this counsel: “I 
discourse as plainly as possible, for 
I desire that the commonest people, 
that children, that servants, should 
understand what I say. It is not for 
the learned that we go up into the 
pulpit; they have their books” 
(Table Talk: On Preaching). 

Hitler prescribes further: “At a 
meeting of the broad layers of a 
people, not that speaker speaks best 
whose mentality is nearest to the 
intelligentsia present, but he who 
conquers the heart of the masses” 
(p. 476). 

Luther applies this principle lit- 
erally in his advice to a disciple who 
asked him how to preach: “Your 
sermons should be addressed, not to 
princes and nobles, but to the rude, 
uncultivated commonalty” (Ibid.) 

Hitler admits the necessity of oc- 
casional concessions to more culti- 
vated intellects: “If propaganda re- 
nounces the originality of expres- 
sion, it will not find its way to the 
feeling of the great masses. But 
if in word and gesture it applies the 
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coarseness of the masses’ feelings 
and expressions, it will be rejected 
as rude and vulgar by the so-called 
intelligentsia. Among a hundred so- 
called speakers there are hardly ten 
who would be in a position to speak 
today with the same effect to an 
auditorium composed of street 
sweepers, locksmiths, sewer clean- 
ers, etc., and to give on the follow- 
ing day a lecture of necessarily the 
same intellectual contents to uni- 
versity professors and students” (p. 
475). 

Luther does not hesitate to lay 
claim to this ability: “If, in my dis- 
courses, I were to be thinking about 
Melanchthon and the other doctors, 
I should do no good at all: but I 
preach in plain language to the 
plain, unlearned people, and that 
pleases all parties. If I know the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin lan- 
guages, I reserve them for our 
learned meetings, where they are of 
use; for at these we deal in such 
subtleties and such profundities 
that God Himself, I wot, must some- 
times marvel at us” (Ibid.). 

Both men practice what Hitler 
preaches. The character, and even 
the objects, of their propaganda are 
the same. It is difficult to tell which 
propagandist is responsible for the 
following diatribes: 

“The Jews are so hardened that 
they listen to nothing; though over- 
come by testimony, they yield not 
an inch. It is a pernicious race, 
oppressing all men by their usury 
and rapine. . . . We must ever be 
on our guard against them... . 
They have haughty prayers, in 
which they praise and call upon 
God, as if they alone were His peo- 
ple, cursing and condemning all 
other nations” (Table-Talk: Of the 
Jews). 

“It is necessary to study this in- 
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famous Jewish method with which 
they simultaneously, and from all 
directions, as at a given magic word, 
pour bucketfuls of the basest cal- 
umnies and defamation over the 
clean garb of honest people. .. .” 
(Mein Kampf: p. 109). 

“The Jews read our books and 
from them raise objections against 
us; it is a nation that scorns and 
blasphemes, taking out of our writ- 
ings the knowledge of our cause, 
and using the same as weapons 
against us” (Table-Talk: Of- the 
Jews). 

“The Jews again most slyly dupe 
the stupid Goiim [Gentiles]. They 
have no thought of building up a 
Jewish state in Palestine, so that 
they might perhaps inhabit it, but 
they only want a central organiza- 
tion of their international world 
cheating . . . a refuge for convicted 
rascals and a high school for future 
rogues” (Mein Kampf: p. 447). 

“Burn down Jewish schools and 
synagogues, and throw pitch and 
sulphur into the flames; destroy 
their houses; confiscate their ready 
money; take from them their sacred 
books, even the whole Bible; forbid 
their holding any religious services 
under penalty of death; and if that 
does not help matters, hunt them 
out of the country like mad dogs” 
(“Tracts against Jews,” 1543). 

Even when the objects differ, the 
method remains the same: 

“Poor Germans that we are, we 
have been deceived. We were born 
to be masters and we have been 
compelled to bow the head beneath 
the yoke of our tyrants, and to be- 
come slaves. Name, title, ensigns of 
royalty, we possess all these; force, 
power, right, liberty, all these have 
gone over to the popes, who have 
robbed us of them. For them the 
grain, for us the straw. It is time 
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we should cease to content ourselves 
with the mere image of empire; it 
is time we resume the sceptre, and 
with the sceptre our body, and our 
soul, and our treasure; it is time 
the glorious Teutonic people should 
cease to be the puppet of the Roman 
pontiff” (Letter to the Christian No- 
bility of Germany, 1519). 

“Millions of decent people will not 
again with impunity be driven into 
the field of battle and be sacrificed 
in vain in the interests of a race 
burdened with a curse so that in- 
ternational Jewry may be able to 
conduct its business transactions or 
to indulge Old Testament rage. ... 
If today the English and American 
Jews announce it is the intention of 
the Allies to deprive the German 
nation of its children, to butcher 
millions of young men, to split up 
the Reich and make it for all time 
a defenseless object of exploitation 
of its capitalist and Bolshevik envi- 
ronment—then they need not point 
this out to us at all, for we know it 
already” (Hitler: Speech, January, 
1943). 

“May it please God to send down 
upon them the rain of fire and sul- 
phur which consumed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and to cast them into 
the sea that their very memories 
may be effaced” (Luther: Pam- 
phlet, 1521). 

“Had the German nation in the 
year 1918, instead of putting its 
faith in Wilson’s lying and hypo- 
critical phrases, continued to con- 
duct the fight with iron determina- 
tion, the enemy world surrounding 
us would have collapsed then” (Hit- 
ler: Speech, January, 1943). 

Hitler lays down a rule for lead- 
ership: 

“Only he who harbors passion in 
himself can arouse passion. ... He 
to whom passion is denied and 
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whose mouth remains closed is not 
chosen by Heaven as the prophet 
of its will” (Mein Kampf, p. 137). 

Luther applies this rule in prac- 
tice: 

“IT never work better than when 
I am inspired by anger; when I am 
angry, I can write, pray, and preach 
well, for then my whole tempera- 
ment is quickened, my understand- 
ing sharpened, and all mundane 
vexations and temptations depart.” 
And, again: “There are many who 
think I am too fierce against pope- 
dom; on the contrary, I complain 
that I am, alas! too mild; I wish I 
could breathe out lightning against 
pope and popedom, and that every 
word were a thunderbolt” (Table- 
Talk: Of Antichrist). 

Both men blame their enemies 
for the opposition roused and the 
conflicts loosed by their teachings: 

“They have challenged me to war; 
well, they shall have war. They have 
contemptuously rejected the peace 
I offered them; they shall not have 
peace” (Luther: Reply to Henry 
VITI.—1522). 

“No other means is left me than 
to meet force with force” (Hitler: 
Speech, September, 1939). 

The most extraordinary parallel 
of all is to be found in a plan of anti- 
Catholic action outlined by Hitler, 
which, in its details and in its en- 
tirety, supplied the whole motive 
and basis for Luther’s life work: 

“Hitler said concerning Catholic 
opposition . . . that its fomenters 
were wasting their time. They 
might as well stop pipe-dreaming. 
... If the clerical caste would not 
disappear voluntarily, he would di- 
rect propaganda against the Church 
until people would be unable to 
hide their disgust when the word 
‘Church’ was mentioned. . . . The 
German people would see how the 
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clergy had exploited them, lived off 
them. How they had sucked the 
money out of the country. How they 
had worked hand in glove with the 
Jews, how they had practiced im- 
moral vice, how they had spread 
lies. .. . He would make the clergy 
ridiculous. He would expose all the 
tangled mass of corruption, selfish- 
ness, and deceit of which they had 
been guilty. ... He would guaran- 
tee that if he set his mind to it, 
he could destroy the Church in a 
few years. The whole institution 
was just a hollow shell. One good 
kick, and it would tumble together 
in a heap” (Foot-note by editors, 
Mein Kampf, pp. 147-148). 

Step by step, Luther follows this 
technique. ’ 

He “directs propaganda against 
the Church,” taking care always to 
address it to “small and smallest 
minds,” in terms carefully chosen 
to fill those minds with “disgust” 
for the “Romish Church,” “Pope- 
dom,” and “Popery.” He “concen- 
trates on stirring up hatred” by 
“calling names.” In this art he not 
only anticipates Hitler; he far out- 
does him: 

“Damned synagogue of the devil. 
. . . Coarse donkeys, cursed sows, 
bellies of blasphemers. . . . The 
Pope, cardinals, and the whole 
crowd of idolatrous papists ought 
to be hung and the tongues of the 
blasphemers pulled out by the roots 
and nailed to the gallows in the way 
that they affix their seals to the 
Bulls” (Luther: Pamphlet, 1545). 

He undertakes to show the Ger- 
man people “how the clergy had ezx- 
ploited them, lived off them”: 

“From Rome flow all evil exam- 
ples of spiritual and temporal in- 
iquity into the world, as from a sea 
of wickedness. . . . It was a proverb 
among them that one ought to whee- 
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dle the gold out of the German sim- 
pletons as much as one could.... 
When we hang thieves and behead 
murderers and burn heretics, why 
do not we lay hands on these Car- 
dinals and Popes and all the rab- 
ble of the Romish Sodom, and bathe 
our hands in their blood?” (Pam- 
phlet, The Popedom of Rome, 1520). 

“How they had sucked the money 
out of the country”: 

“Why should the Germans per- 
mit themselves to be despoiled by 
cardinals, who monopolize all the 
rich preferments, and spend the 
revenues at Rome?... Let us not 
give another farthing to the pope, 
as subsidies against the Turks: the 
whole thing is a snare, a miserable 
pretext for the purpose of draining 
us of more money. ... Rome draws 
everything into her bag by the most 
impudent chicanery. .. .” (Letter 


to the Christian Nobility of Ger- 


many, 1519). 

“How they had worked hand in 
glove with the Jews”: 

“The Holy Spirit is a fierce thun- 
der-clap against the proud, boast- 
ing Jews and papists, who brag that 
they alone are God’s people” (Table- 
Talk: Of the Jews). 

“The pope ... persecutes and 
kills upright, good, and godly teach- 
ers, as the Jews persecuted and slew 
the prophets” (Table-Talk: Idem.). 

. how they had practiced im- 
moral vice... .”: 

“Pope, cardinals, bishops .. . are 
a pack of guzzling, stuffing wretches, 
rich, wallowing in wealth and lazi- 
ness, resting secure in their power 

. -” (Table-Talk: Of Antichrist). 

“The pope places his cardinals in 
all kingdoms — peevish milksops, 
effeminate and unlearned block- 
heads, who lie lolling in king’s 
courts, among the ladies and wom- 
en” (Table-Talk: Idem.). 
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“They depend on it [the Mass] 
so surely, that they think he who 
has heard Mass is free from all dan- 
ger, and cannot sin . . . hence it 


comes to pass, that after hearing 


Mass, many sins and murders are 
committed” (Table-Talk: Idem.). 

how they had spread 
lies. soe 

“They urge some decree or other 
of the Council of Constance, and 
say, though Christ speak, who is the 
truth itself, yet an ancient custom 
must be preferred, and observed for 
law. Thus do they answer, when 
they seek to wrest and pervert the 
truth. .. . Who would not, in this 
case, resist these devilish and 
shameless lying lips?” (Table-Talk: 
Idem.). 

“He would make the clergy ridic- 
ulous”’: 

“Every friar for his supper has 
two quarts of beer, a quart of wine, 
and spice-cakes, or bread prepared 
with spice and salt, the better to 
relish their drink. Thus go on these 
poor fasting brethren; getting so 
pale and wan, they are like the fiery 
angels” (Table-Talk: Idem.). 

“The assemblies of his (the 
pope’s] greased crew, in prayer, 
were together like the croaking of 
frogs, which edified nothing at all; 
mere sophistry and deceit, fruitless 
and unprofitable. ... Thence a con- 
fused sea of Horae Canonicae, the 
howling and babbling in cells and 
monasteries, where they read and 
sing the psalms and collects, with- 
out any spiritual devotion, under- 
standing neither the words, sen- 
tences, nor meaning” (Table-Talk: 
Of Prayer). 

“The papists, for the most part, 
are mere gross blockheads. One of 
their priests I knew, baptized with 
this form of words: Ego te baptiste 
in nomine Christe. Another in sing- 
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ing, used to say, elema, instead of 
clama, and when corrected, only 
bawled the louder, elema, elema. 
Another said, elicere, instead of di- 
cere. ...In one convent the breth- 
ren read munsimus, instead of 
sumpsimus. A young brother, just 
fresh from study, correcting this 
error, the rest said to him: ‘Mind 
thy own business; we have always 
read munsimus, and we are not go- 
ing to change our reading for thee’ ” 
(Table-Talk: Of Antichrist). 

Luther out-Hitlers Hitler in his 
resounding catalogue of vices, in- 
tended to “expose all the tangled 
mass of corruption, selfishness, and 
deceit of which they had been 
guilty”: 

“The devil begat darkness; dark- 
ness begat ignorance; ignorance be- 
gat error and his brethren; error 
begat free-will and presumption; 
free-will begat merit; merit begat 
forgetfulness of God; forgetfulness 
of God begat transgression; trans- 
gression begat superstition; super- 
stition ‘begat satisfaction; satisfac- 
tion begat the Mass-offering; the 
Mass-offering begat the priest; the 
priest begat unbelief; unbelief be- 
gat king hypocrisy; hypocrisy begat 
traffic in offerings for gain; traffic 
in offerings for gain begat purga- 
tory; purgatory begat the annual 
solemn vigils; the annual solemn 
vigils begat church livings; church 
livings begat avarice; avarice begat 
swelling superfluity; swelling su- 
perfluity begat fulness; fulness be- 
gat rage; rage begat license; license 
begat empire and domination; dom- 
ination begat pomp; pomp begat 
ambition; ambition begat simony; 
simony begat the pope and his 
brethren, about the time of the 
Babylonish captivity” (Table-Talk: 
Idem.) —and so on, through an- 
other paragraph, in paraphrase of 
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the Gospel which traces the lineage 
of Christ. 

After a life-time devoted to the 
destruction of the Catholic Church 
by such expert means, Luther did 
not anticipate leaving so much as 
a hollow shell for his successor and 
fellow-apostate to kick: 

“Let them [the papists] be as- 
sured, that ere many years the 
power of their abominable blasphe- 
mies, idolatries, and damnable re- 
ligion will be broken, if not de- 
stroyed” (Table-Talk: Idem.). 

“The Mass once conquered, we 
shall, I think, have conquered 
papacy. The Mass was the rock on 
which papacy rested, with its mon- 
asteries, its bishoprics, its colleges, 
its altars, its ministers, and its doc- 
trines; its belly and ‘its members. 
All these will crumble away with 
the abomination of their sacrilegious 
Mass. 

“... I have trampled under foot 
the idol of the Roman abomination 
which had put itself in the place 
of God, and had established itself 
mistress of kings and of the whole 
earth” (Reply to Henry VIII.). 

“This power and domination of 
the pope’s, God has brought to con- 
fusion and destruction by my pen. 

“. .. My doctrine will stand, and 
the pope will fall, despite all the 
gates of hell, all the powers of the 
air, of the earth, of the sea” (Reply 
to Henry VIII.). 

In such wise Luther undertook 
to destroy the Church: flooding Eu- 
rope with a torrent of words, ad- 
dressed to “small and _ smallest 
minds,” denouncing the Church and 
her ministers in terms which could 
not fail to stir up hatred, as he in- 
tended they should. The modern 
master seems an untried amateur, 
compared with his predecessor. By 
his propaganda alone, Luther drew 
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half the peoples of Europe away 
from their previous spiritual alle- 
giance and spread division and chaos 
where unity and order had pre- 
vailed. Thus he destroyed, not the 
Church, but the foundations of the 
Christian society which the Church 
had built. 

Nor was he ignorant of what he 
had done. “During the pope’s 
reign,” he quotes his contemporaries 
as saying, “no one ever heard of 
these disorders, this confusion” 
(Letter to the Christians at Ant- 
werp, 1525). He recognizes his 
own responsibility in this work of 
destruction: “The devil often as- 
saults me, by objecting that out of 
my doctrine great offenses and much 
evil have proceeded, and with this 
he many a time vehemently per- 
plexes me” (Table-Talk: Of Temp- 
tation and Tribulation). ‘The devil 
often casts this into my breast: How 
if thy doctrine be false and errone- 
ous ...? At which the sour sweat 
has drizzled from me” (Table-Talk: 
Of the Devil and His Works). 

He seeks strange consolation 
when thus tortured by remorse: 

“When I am assailed with heavy 
tribulations, I rush out among my 
pigs, rather than remain alone by 
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myself” (Table-Talk: Of Tempta- 
tion and Tribulation). 

But the solace afforded by these 
companions could not stem the flood 
of destruction loosed by his doctrine. 
Luther’s work was a necessary pre- 
lude to Hitler’s. The Fuehrer has 
backed propaganda with persecu- 
tion and armed force; nevertheless, 
he, too, has failed in his ambition 
to conquer the world and destroy 
the Church. He has succeeded, how- 
ever, in further wrecking the struc- 
ture of Western civilization, already 
undermined by Luther. 

In the mass of false and tortuous 
verbiage with which Mein Kampf is 
filled, one statement is distinguished 
for clarity and truth: “Today the 
Catholic Church stands firmer than 
ever” (p. 682). 


Intact in the midst of ruin, the 
Church alone can furnish a bond 
of union among Christian nations. 
If Western civilization is ever to be 
re-established on a basis of inter- 
national co-operation and peace, the 
Church must take a leading part in 
rebuilding the Christian society 
which the divisions and conflicts 
engendered by the Reformation 
have all but destroyed. 





FREDERICK JOSEPH KINSMAN 
1868—1944 


By Epwin A. DuGANn 


N June 19th last, at the Mar- 

cotte Home in Lewiston, Me., 
there passed into life eternal Dr. 
Frederick Joseph Kinsman. Since 
he lived in the sheltered confines 
of this well known hospice for the 
last eleven years, the name of Dr. 
Kinsman has not been so nationally 
known and remembered as it was 
twenty-five years ago. For it was 
at that time, November, 1919, that 
as Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal diocese of Delaware, he re- 
signed his see and entered the 
Catholic Church. In the history of 
the Episcopal Church in the United 
States there have been approximate- 
ly four hundred and fifty bishops. 
Yet from the time of Samuel Sea- 
bury, the first bishop, until today, 
only two of her bishops have re- 
nounced her communion and em- 
braced the Catholic Church. In 
1852 Bishop Levi Silliman Ives of 
North Carolina, resigned his see 
and shortly afterward wrote his 
well-known book: Trials of a Mind 
in Its Progress to the Catholic Faith. 
The second bishop was Dr. Kins- 
man whose Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
came shortly after his resignation 
under the title Salve Mater. There 
have been prominent ministers 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
who having been received into the 
Catholic Church were ordained to 
the priesthood and later conse- 
crated bishops: James Roosevelt 
Bayley, Newark; Alfred A. Curtis, 
Wilmington; Edgar P. Wadhams, 


Ogdensburg. Likewise, there have 
been innumerable ministers of that 
communion who having rendered 
distinguished service to _ their 
Church, renounced her claims and 
later receiving priesthood in the 
Catholic Church have risen to posi- 
tions of eminence and distinction. 
To mention but a few in this group 
we may recall the names of Msgr. 
McGarvey, of “Open Pulpit” fame; 
the former Episcopal Archdeacon 
of Fond-du-Lac, Msgr. Sigourney 
Fay; the Paulists, Fathers Augus- 
tine F. Hewit, Francis Baker and 
Clarence A. Walworth; Father 
James Paul Francis of the Society 
of the Atonement; Father Selden P. 
Delany and the present rector of 
the Church of St. Joan of Arc, 
Philadelphia, Msgr. Edward F. 
Hawks. 

When on the first day of July, 
1919, the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of the diocese of Delaware 
sent his formal letter of resignation 
to the Presiding Bishop, there was 
produced within the body of that 
Church an agitation that had a close 
parallel to what had happened in 
1845 when the great leader of the 
Oxford Movement, Dr. John Henry 
Newman, was received by Father 
Dominick in the retreat at Little- 
more. Bishop Kinsman having 
been one of the outstanding lead- 
ers in the Anglican episcopate in 
America, made his conversion the 
more notable. The editor of the 
influential magazine, The Living 
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Church, Frederick T. Morehouse, 
wrote shortly after Kinsman’s con- 
version the following tribute: “Bish- 
op Kinsman was one of the finest 
characters who have adorned the 
American episcopate. His leader- 
ship was always welcomed. His 
learning we always respected. 
Scarcely a person withdrawing 
from the communion and fellow- 
ship in which he played so fine a 
part, could administer such a blow 
as he, could wrench the ties of af- 
fection so effectively.” 

Frederick J. Kinsman was born 
in Warren, Ohio, September 27, 
1868. His family ancestry traced 
back to the year 1635 when Robert 
Kinsman settled in Ipswich, Mass. 
From that early period no member 
of the Kinsman family was of the 
Catholic faith. All were Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians and later 
Episcopalians. Bishop Kinsman 
wrote: “In our world the Roman 
Catholic Church did not exist save 
as a phenomenon of European trav- 
el, a bogey in history, an idiosyn- 
cracy of Irish servants.” As a very 
young school boy Frederick showed 
a marked aptitude for history. At 
the age, of fourteen he entered St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. This 
was indeed his Alma Mater, his 
nursery, spiritually and intellectual- 
ly. The school lived the life and 
breathed the ideals of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, whose Memorial Movement 
was an odd mixture of evangelical 
Protestantism and the ceremonial 
forms of the “High Church.” It 
was not until young Kinsman came 
under the influence of the head 


master, Dr. Henry Augustus Coit, 
that he discovered any leanings to- 
ward the ministry. Dr. Coit was a 
man of deep spirituality and marked 
sanctity of life. His influence could 
not have been other than beneficial 
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in shaping the mind of his charge 
to the service of his Church. To 
Frederick Kinsman, St. Paul’s 
School was the home of his hap- 
piest memories. Here he was con- 
firmed in 1885 and received his 
first communion. Here he was 
ordained and in the same chapel 
celebrated for the first time the 
ceremony of the Lord’s Supper. 
Kinsman left St. Paul’s with three 
doctrines uppermost in his mind: 
The Constant Presence of our Lord; 
the Church as the Sphere of our 
Lord’s Activity, and Holy Com- 
munion as the Central Fact of the 
Church’s Life. 

Leaving the Concord school in 
1891 he went to Oxford on the ad- 
vice of the Rev. Arthur Crayshaw 
Addison Hall, of the Cowley Fathers, 
of Boston, Mass. His three years 
at Oxford were both pleasurable 
and profitable. Living in the at- 
mosphere of the Oxford Movement 
he spent a year in postgraduate 
work at Pusey House, having as 
tutor the learned Dr. Walter Lock, 
a frequent contributor to Luz 
Mundi. During this time he lis- 
tened to the sermons of Gore with 
religious fidelity and read the proof 
copies of Liddon’s Bampton Lec- 
tures on the Divinity of Christ. His 
historical studies were continued 
under the direction of William 
Bright, the Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, an authority 
on the General Councils who never 
failed, however, to emphasize every- 
thing in conciliar history that was 
hostile to Papal claims. It was dur- 
ing these three years that Mr. Kins- 
man had an opportunity to study 
and to live Anglican teaching as few 
are privileged to know it. From 
lectures and sermons he received 
the best of Anglican doctrine; while 
in the parish at Shepton Beau- 
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champ where clerical life and paro- 
chial work were ordered and sys- 
tematized and where the standard 
was priestly he found adequate op- 
portunity to put into practice the 
spirit that he had absorbed. Leav- 
ing Oxford the young student trav- 
eled extensively. His first minis- 
terial duty was performed, strange 
to say, in the Eternal City where he 
assisted at the Holy Communion in 
the Episcopal church of St. Paul’s 
Within-the Walls. 

Returning to America and spend- 
ing a few years at his old school in 
New Hampshire, the Rev. Mr. Kins- 
man received a call to the pastorate 
of St. Martin’s Church, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. A short time later he 
accepted the chair of history in the 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn., from which institution 
he later received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Sacred Theology. In 1903 he 
was elected to the same position in 
the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, which position he 
held until 1908 when he was elected 
to the bishopric of Delaware. Guid- 
ing the destiny of his see for eleven 
years Bishop Kinsman resigned his 
jurisdiction in December, 1918. He 
renounced the Orders of the Episco- 
pal Church in June, 1919, and aban- 
doned the Episcopal communion 
entirely two months later. He was 
received into the Catholic Church 
the following November after he 
had published his book Salve Mater, 
the title of which had been taken 
from the opening words of the 
school ode of St. Paul’s School: 


“Salve Mater, almior 
Alma luce aurorae 
Cordi nostro carior 
Creturo fulgore.” 


The purpose of his volume Salve 


Mater was to state the reasons for 
his abandonment of Episcopalian- 
ism and his acceptance of the claims 
of the Catholic Church. The nar- 
rative is not so much a spiritual pil- 
grimage as an ecclesiastical quest 
in an effort to answer the question: 
What is the Catholic Church? Dr. 
Kinsman accepted the teachings of 
the Church purely from their own 
genuineness and not from any 
emotional infatuation or for the 
gratification of any personal ambi- 
tion. Indeed, the very opposite was 
the truth, for he wrote reminiscent- 
ly: “The Episcopal Church gave me 
everything I could most wish for. 
Two opportunities were given me to 
teach Church History; the one par- 
ish above all others I would choose 
was St. Martin’s, New Bedford; the 
only post I could possibly wish for 
was that of Bishop of Delaware. I 
had plenty of disappointments and 
difficulties but I knew of no other 
bishop who had so few.” 

As one who had been honored by 
divinity schools and universities 
both in this country and abroad, a 
leader in the Episcopal Church, an 
author of Episcopal textbooks, min- 
ister, seminary professor, bishop, 
preacher, teacher, lecturer and his- 
torian, his services to his Church 
had been notable. If anyone in 
the entire Episcopal communion 
was in a position to estimate the 
strength of that Church in the 
the United States as preached in 
the pulpit, as taught in the class- 
room or as practiced in the parish, 
it was Frederick Joseph Kinsman. 

If Dr. Kinsman had remained as 
the rector of St. Martin’s, New Bed- 
ford, he might have continued in 
the Episcopal Church until his 
death. For above all else he felt 
himself a Catholic priest, Tutored 
under Catholic ideas at Concord 
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and living Catholic ideals at Oxford, 
he consecrated his life to the per- 
petuation of the Catholic Church, 
of course understanding Catholic as 
modified by Anglican. But, when 
given an opportunity as a bishop 
to see the practical working of a 
system, he became convinced that 
it was not only lax but inefficient, 
, that it was not Catholic in essence 
but pronouncedly Protestant, that 
it was not Episcopal but Congrega- 
tional. He came to see that the 
time had come for him to choose 
between desultory inactivity on the 
one hand or drastic action on the 
other, and he preferred the latter. 
All this he drives home in the fol- 
lowing withering sentence: “If one 
thing more than another served to 
banish my faith in the Anglican 
communion it was recognition of 
the practical tolerance of every form 
of heresy and the conviction that 
this was due to an inherent and an 
ineradicable tendency to organic 
not functional disorder.” 

When he went to one church to 
confirm, the candidates thought 
they were receiving the seven-fold 
gifts of the Holy Ghost; another 
class in another church had been 
taught that they were merely being 
initiated into a society, a church 
organization. In one church the 
bishop would celebrate the cere- 
mony of the Lord’s Supper and the 
people would reverence it as the 
sacred Body and Blood of Christ; 
in another the people rejected this 
interpretation and believed the 
presence to be purely symbolical in 
the Zwinglian fashion. In one par- 
ish the people accepted the dogma 
of the Virgin Birth; in another the 
congregation rejected such doc- 
trine as “Romish.” On episcopal 
visitations too the bishop was in a 
quandary. One pastor was High, 
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the next Low, the third Broad. It 
seemed that the Episcopalians of 
Delaware (and for that matter the 
United States) were nearer each 
other by geographical proximity 
than by doctrinal unity. In distress 
of soul the bishop cried out: What 
does and what doesn’t the Church 
teach? Disturbed over the variety 
of views on sacramental and other 
teaching he made a full confession 
to Bishop Hall of Vermont and to 
Bishop Brent, then in the Philip- 
pines. Acknowledging a _ reply 
from the former, Bishop Kinsman 
wrote, “I was suffering not from 
Roman fever but from Protestant 
chills.” 

As the bishop of the Protestant 
diocese of Delaware for eleven 
years, Dr. Kinsman was in a posi- 
tion to know and to evaluate the 
power of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States. He saw himself 
a bishop higher in social prestige 
and estimation than in ecclesiasti- 
cal recognition. He saw that the 
Church was essentially Congrega- 
tional, having the historic episco- 
pate as an incongruous adjunct. 
The ardor of his Catholic hopes and 
the fervor of his Catholic ideals 
were suppressed time and time 
again as he saw ministerialism sup- 
planting priesthood and Protestant 
ceremonies used as substitutes for 
the sacraments. Bishop Kinsman, 
honest and conscientious, resolved 
at whatever hazards and unmind- 
ful of the results to re-examine 
history. 

Dr. Gairdner’s Lollardy and the 
English Reformation and Cardinal 
Gasquet’s Edward VI. and the Book 
of Common Prayer set up new ideas 
in Bishop Kinsman’s mind about 
the fundamental doctrines of the 
Anglican Church. Time and space 
do not permit us to present a résumé 
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of these two important works. Dr. 
Kinsman studied each carefully and 
dispassionately. At the conclusion 
of his researches he made four dis- 
tinct observations. 

1. Changes involved in the recog- 
nition of the Royal Supremacy. 
' Originally holding to the untena- 
bility of Papal claims he now sees 
that Henry VIII. forced the Church 
of England to separate itself from 
Catholic Christendom; that the 
Privy Council wanted excuses for 
plunder; that Elizabeth desired to 
ensure the breach final to secure 
her possession of the throne; that 
the English people accepted the re- 
ligion adopted from royal policy 
because insular complacence is the 
very genius of Anglicanism. The 
Royal Supremacy combatted the 
hierarchical principle in England. 

2. Changes in the Mass. Recog- 
nizing the difference in name be- 
tween English Communion and the 
Mass, he asked had there been a 


change in the doctrine as well as in 
the name? He concluded that the 
English communion was emphati- 
cally distinguished from the Latin 
Mass, although “Catholic” Angli- 
.cans hold that the pre- and post- 
Reformation Eucharist were identi- 


cal. Bishop Kinsman believed the 
Book of Edward VI. was identical 
with the Latin type; the second book 
of 1552 heretical; then the Eliza- 
bethan Book of 1558 is virtually the 
same as the heretical Book of 1552, 
with the result that the traditional 
doctrine of the Sacrifice disappeared 
and the doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence was obscured. 

3. Obscuration of Penance. After 
the Reformation the Sacrament of 
Penance was virtually abolished in 
the Anglican Church. The Book of 
Common Prayer gives no recogni- 
tion to it, an exception being made 
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in the case of the sick. But by for- 
mal authority and official sanction, 


-the Church of England does not 


permit sacramental Confession. 

4. Change in what constituted 
“the mind of the Church.” Early 
Church history shows that the mind 
of the Church was identified with 
the mind of a united episcopate. 
The Greeks would hold that the 
“mind” expresses itself through the 
General Councils alone; the Latins 
through the General Councils and 
the Papacy. The Catholic concept of 
the episcopate as a college of doc- 
tors begins with unity, not with 
units. But the mind of the Angli- 
can episcopate never has _ been 
united, and Edwardine and Eliza- 
bethan history shows the suppres- 
sion of episcopal opinion and the 
subserviency of episcopal policy to 
royal expediency. The English 
Reformation and the validity of 
Anglican Orders were the two cor- 
nerstones upon which Bishop Kins- 
man had built his belief in the 
Anglican Church. One-half of his 
creed was shattered when he exam- 
ined the English Reformation more 
closely and with better attention to 
historical accuracy. It now re- 
mained for him to study Angiicen 
Orders. 

The Episcopal Bishop of Dela- 
ware clung tenaciously to the valid- 
ity of his Orders. He was firmly 
convinced that there was one Catho- 
lic Church of which there were three 
branches: the Roman, the Greek 
and the Anglican. With all the 
fervor of a spiritual Father, he 
sought and hoped and prayed for 
unity. Being elected Executive Sec- 
retary of the World Conference of 
Faith and Order, he was accom- 
panied to Baltimore by the Rev. Dr. 
William T. Manning, the present 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
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diocese of New York. They inter- 
viewed the late Cardinal Gibbons to 
invite the interest of His Eminence 
upon the work they were about to 
do. Shortly after this visit Bishop 
Kinsman had occasion to ordain a 
candidate for the ministry. Read- 
ing the ordinal he was struck by its 
inadequacy. Alarmed at this defect 
he refused to ordain future candi- 
dates, and whenever seminarians 
would present themselves to him 
for ordination he would either try 
to dissaude them or if possible send 
them to Bishop Rhinelander who 
was then in Philadelphia. 

To sum up Bishop Kinsman’s 
study of his Orders, he came to con- 
sider them schismatical. Neverthe- 
less they could be valid, as were 
those of the Novatians and the 
Donatists. But to perpetuate An- 
glican Orders is to perpetuate 
Anglican schism, and so he asked 
himself if American Christianity 
benefited by preserving the distinct- 
ness of the Episcopal Church in 
Delaware. He doubted it and felt 
that all Catholics should be under 
the Roman Catholic bishop and 
Protestants under some sort of fed- 
eration. 

Further, Bishop Kinsman held 
the purpose of Orders to be two: 
loyal witness to the Faith and faith- 
ful stewardship to the Sacraments. 
The Episcopal Church fails, he 
thought, to accomplish the first be- 
cause the whole history of Protes- 
tantism shows the valuelessness of 
official declarations and the Episco- 
pal Church is no exception. Its 
clergy are bound to uphold faith in 
the creed; actually they do not do 
so. In the stewardship to the sac- 
raments Bishop Kinsman saw for- 
mer pupils relapse to a lower plane 
although ordained with the best of 
intentions. He saw that his own 
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clergy did not fulfill the functions 
of a Catholic priesthood. 

While studying the question of 
Orders, Bishop Kinsman read an 
article by a brother in the episco- 
pate who urged acceptance of An- 
glican Orders on the ground that 
“no special theory is attached” to 
them. If this be true, he said, “Or- 
ders is not a sacrament.” He wrote 
to the Presiding Bishop: “To the 
Orders of the Catholic Church the 
theory is always attached or rather 
the theory is inherent that Orders 
is a Sacrament perpetuating the 
Apostolate instituted by our Lord. 
If the ‘no special theory’ be the cor- 
rect one, Anglican Orders are 
proven dubious if not invalid. If 
so I for one cannot perpetuate them 
nor can I hold them.” 

Finally the special characteristic 
of priesthood, Bishop Kinsman 
maintained, is sacrifice. But every 
reference to the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice is expunged from Cranmer’s 
ordinal of 1552. It was the wish 
of this prelate to have not Mass 
priests but preachers. Doubtful 
origin therefore of the Eucharist 
and of penance imply doubtful 
origin of Orders and doubtful Or- 
ders are not such as are conferred 
by the Catholic Church. In the 
early part of his study he wrote: 
“Anglicanism may be difficult but 
Rome is impossible.” Contrast this 
declaration with the following, ar- 
rived at after he had been convinced 
of the inadequacy and invalidity of 
his Orders: “Anglicanism seems 
impossible, but Rome though diffi- 
cult is inevitable.” Having arrived 
at this stage he made a profound 
study of the Papacy and in this pur- 
suit he was aided immeasurably by 
the learned works of Duchesne and 
Batiffol. 

All his difficulties in the Anglican 
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Church, historical, sacramental and 
practical are summed up in master- 
ly style in the concluding para- 
graph of his chapter on the Papacy. 
He writes: 


“The sense of failures in the An- 
glican system, which came to me 
through episcopal experience, pre- 
disposed me to reconsider many 
things: and to consider favorably 
the papal system under which some 
of these failures seemed not to oc- 
cur. The necessity of viewing 
things from unaccustomed angles 
gave new, and more practical esti- 
mates. Much against my will, I was 
driven to admit that a bishop with- 
out a background of authority, 
compelling loyalty and comprising 
unity, is less than a bishop in the 
historic sense; and that episcopacy 
for discharge of its normal func- 
tions needs just such a background 
as, in fact, the papal system pro- 
vides. This led to reinvestigation 
of historical problems with a will- 
ingness to revise old judgments but 
with no disposition not fairly to face 
the facts. The result of this has 
been to leave the conviction that the 
papal system is vindicated by Scrip- 
ture and History; and that, in the 
controverted historical points, it is 
the Roman Catholic writers who, 
on the whole, are in the right, and 
who usually display preponderance 
not only of logic, but also of learn- 
ing and common sense.” 


When his prejudices against 
Rome were removed and the Papacy 
recognized as of divine origin, 
Bishop Kinsman zealously studied 
the principal doctrines of the 
Church. Two obstacles presented 
themselves. First: how could an 
infallible Church champion the 
“notorious Jesuit ethics”? When 


teaching history in the General 
Theological Seminary, he had al- 
ways prefaced his lectures on the 
Jesuits by saying that the Jesuits 
can only be described in superla- 
tives. They represent all that is 
most dangerous and at the same 
time all that is best in Roman 
Catholicism. Like Longfellow’s lit- 
tle girl, “when they are good they 
are very very good but when they 
are bad they are horrid.” It was 
not long, however, before Dr. Kins- 
man came to know that the Jesuits 
did not preach or teach the nefari- 
ous doctrines attributed to them by 
their opponents. He studied Jesuit 
writers in history, philosophy, 
ethics and religion, even in sociology 
and quickly arrived at the conclu- 
sion that far from offering impedi- 
ments to his accepting the Catholic 
faith, they showed the way and 
made the path more easy. 

The second difficulty which he 
encountered was the Anglican tra- 
dition of the intellectual superiority 
of their clergy over. the “Roman 
priests.” Benson in his Papers of a 
Pariah makes mention of this, and 
Newman many years before had 
permitted “Charles” in Loss and 
Gain to give utterance to the same 
idea. But as he read more and 
more widely in Catholic literature, 
and as he became acquainted with 
the scholarship displayed, for ex- 
ample, in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
he changed his former opinion. 
While yet an Anglican he wrote: 
“As priests, we seem amateurs, 
while Roman Catholics are profes- 
sionals.” In fine, Bishop Kinsman 
came gradually to the conviction 
that the Roman Catholic Church is 
the Church of Christ. Having 
reached this conclusion by study 
and confirmed it by prayer, he was 
ready for reception into the Church. 
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Salve Mater, Hail Mother, the 
True Church. What a wealth of 
significance was unfolded in that 
salutation. It meant for Frederick 
Joseph Kinsman the repudiation of 
doctrines and creeds which to him 
at one time had been the dearest 
on earth. It meant the complete 
rejection of a system of religious 
worship to which he had devoted 
the full vigor of a splendid man- 
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hood. It meant the loss of friends, 
and the sacrifice of close human 
associations. But it also meant for 
him the True Church. In the 
twenty-five years that have elapsed 
since his conversion, Dr. Kinsman 
remained loyal, faithful, obedient 
to the True Church. When his 
earthly labors came to an end last 
June, he could truly sing his Nunc 
Dimittis. 


INCIDENT 


To Francis Thompson 


By GERALD M. KELLY 


HAT time the Heavenly Hound was harrying thee, 
And Thames Embankment seemed thy Lethe’s shore, 
She soothed thee with that brave, sad courtesy 
Which gives, and giving, asks to give the more. 


Then like a swift and trackless fugitive she fled 
And knew thy so sore loss would understand 
How Magdalen may serve: thy heart that bled 
Found healing at an unknown harlot’s hand. 


LULLABY 


By JoHN BUNKER 


the moonlight drifting 
Now our boat moves lonely 
On the rippling waters 

Of a magic stream. 

Softly we are moving, 

You and mother only, 

Past the isles of wonder 

To the land of dream. 


In a haze of silver 

While the earth is lying, 
Mother holds her darling, 
All a drowsy heap. 

Past the shores of silence 
Whence no wind is plying 
We go floating softly 

To the land of sleep. 
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By EuGENE BAGGER 


i. we had not met the English 
major at that crossroad past 
Guarda we should probably have 
reached Curia at seven P. M. instead 
of nine-thirty. But there he stood, 
leaning against the radiator of his 
parked Citroen, smoking a cigar; 
his French wife knitting a jumper 
in the front seat, their four children 
chasing cicadas among the parasol 
pines; and when we _ inquired 
whether we should follow the fork 
to the right toward Vizeu he said 
no, go straight on to Coimbra. He 
was so positive that we assumed he 
knew, and so we went sixty miles 
out of our way and later that eve- 
ning, when we, limp and dinnerless, 
found out our mistake we felt very 
sorry for ourselves. But today we 
are not sorry, knowing that we owe 
to that mistake that afternoon in 
the Serra de Estrella when we drove 
along a kind of middle glacis 
flanked in the west by an up-slant- 
ing parapet of pine forest and ris- 
ing in the east to the main moun- 
tain bastions, their beautifully 
molded steep slopes emerald against 
the deep azure sky, with every now 
and then a little whitewashed 
chapel, its gilt cross flashing in the 
sun, or a huge crucifix on a boul- 
der, and sometimes, on our right, a 
flood of yellow light cascading down 
the deeply-cut channel of a fire- 
stop; and a few tiny villages nest- 
ling in the verdure, humble little 
places where they don’t know how 
to build chimneys but let the smoke 
find its way out, and where they 
have no hotels and no auto-camps, 
but the traveler, if any, knocks on 


the door of the first cottage he comes 
to and they bid him enter and share 
with him their bit of cheese and 
olives and bread, and give him clean 
fragrant hay to sleep on, and in the 
morning won’t accept payment, re- 
peating between smiles, por favor, 
because they have never heard of 
Progress, being just very primitive, 
benighted Catholic people in those 
parts. 

Later we followed the Mondego 
river, beloved by Camoens; and as 
its valley widens and drops down 
toward Coimbra it begins to look 
just like the best of the Housatonic 
country in Connecticut. Then we 
drove into Coimbra, and past the 
railroad station we forked right for 
Oporto, and at half past nine we 
arrived at Curia, where the frontier 
police had told us we must await 
developments. All refugees had 
been assigned to billets according 
to nationality; the English were 
sent to Curia and the Americans to 
Bussaco, and the fact that my wife 
carried a British passport and I an 
American one gave the officials at 
Vilar Formoso quite a headache, 
but eventually they sent me along 
with the English. 

The little fat dark-faced porter 
in the lobby of the Grande Hotel 
(a sizable building with nothing 
grand about it save its name) said, 
with a smile—he then seemed to 
have more teeth than anything else 
—Padrona, and ran away. Pres- 
ently he came back with a buxom, 
or, more accurately, foursquare 
lady with a great cargo of blonde 
coils on her head and the most 
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Nordicly blue eyes and generally 
un-Portuguese appearance imagina- 
ble. The lady smiled and I ad- 


dressed her successively in French, § 


English, and what I called emer- 
gency Spanish, in reality a kind of 
dog-Latin with the r’s rolled hard 
that in Spain would sound like 
nothing on earth but in Portugal 
sounded positively Castilian. But 
the lady merely shook her head. So, 
inspired by her pigmentation and 
her rectangles I tried Norwegian, 
but still she did not understand; 
and the awful notion dawned on me 
that she must be German, and I 
was about to turn around and leave 
(for what we had seen on the roads 
of France in the past fortnight 
stimulated no desire to stay in a 
German-owned house) when a 
bearded Portuguese gentleman en- 
tered and offered in French to in- 
terpret; and when he had trans- 
lated my query into Portuguese the 
foursquare Nordic lady smiled a 
broader smile than ever and said, 
“Also der Herr wiinsche G@ schénes 
Zimmerli fiir zwo Personen, werma 
scho maachche”; and I wanted to 
throw my arms around her ample 
neck and kiss her as I almost shout- 
ed with relief, “Schwytzer?” and she 
beamed back, “Jo was denn, von 
Zurich,” and after that no interpre- 
ter was needed and she treated us 
like a mother during the six days 
we stayed. The day before we left 
I told her that we had no cash to 
pay our bill but money was waiting 
for us in a Lisbon bank. I would 
give her an order and she could 
phone the bank right away to see 
that it was O.K. She said all that 
fuss was hardly necessary, that 
when I got to Lisbon and collected 
my funds I could go to her hus- 
band who was running the Hotel 
des Quatre Nations there, and I 
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could settle with him. That was 
the way they treated refugees in 
Portugal in those hectic days of 
July, 1940. 

The landlady from Zirich gave 
us a large comfortable room on the 
top floor, with a beautiful view, for 
the Grande Hotel was the last house 
of the little town and our windows 
looked out on a lovely green round- 
ed hill with a little chapel on top; 
in Portugal they know, as they used 
to in Austria and Italy and Hun- 
gary in the old days, that God made 
the more modest hilltops to serve 
as sites for chapels, and the bigger 
and better ones for abbeys and 
churches. The first few days we 
spent telephoning to this bank in 
Lisbon and that bank in Oporto, 
and also to assorted American and 
British consulates; when we got 
tired of telephoning we went over 
to the Palace Hotel to see fellow 
refugees whom we usually found in 
telephone booths talking to this 
bank or that consul. We had in- 
spected this Palace Hotel on our 
arrival but it looked just like a 
score of other Palace Hotels on the 
Riviera, with scarlet leather and 
bent-steel-pipe chairs in the lobby 


_ and a chromium-and-onyx bar or 


two populated by war profiteers, 
and we knew that while the cock- 
tails would probably be good the 
food would be awful and the prices 
astrononomical, so we rejected it. 
But it was not a bad place to drop 
into for a drink when one had noth- 
ing else to do. What we best liked 
doing was just sitting in the little 
park on a bench, alongside the wind- 
ing dark green lake with its fringe 
of willows and Spanish moss and 
elms and its carpet of water lilies; 
sitting and bathing in the Portu- 
guese light, which is unlike light 
anywhere else, sweet liquid splen- 
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dor, blue and green and gold and 
rose, caressing like soft watered 
silk woven of sunbeams refracted 
through a tremendous opal. And 
it was a passage in Gonzague de 
Reynold’s noble book on Portugal 
(which I happened to read ‘this 
morning) that set me off thinking 
of those Curia days; a passage in 
praise of the light of Portugal. 


“Sifted through the humid at- 
mosphere, this light, which had 
been pitiless in its explosive bril- 
liance on the arid rocky plateau of 
Castile, ceases to hurt the eye and 
to overwhelm the spirit like an ab- 
solute truth to which one must as- 
sent without understanding. This 
Portuguese light, daughter of sun 
and sea, might be compared to the 
Divine wisdom which gives its form 
and its color to all created things 
so that we may see them and un- 
derstand them, and which shines 
like a mirror where the uncreated 
things reflect themselves. In truth, 
this light, which is the marvel of 
Portugal, seems to play with all 
creation before the face of God.” 


So we sat in that little park of 
Curia, which they call the Portu- 
guese Vichy, but which is much 
sweeter and dreamier and more 
homelike than the old pre-war 
Vichy, that blaring city of fifty 
thousand, ever was; and we said to 
each other, my wife and I, that 
some day when there was no war 
and when we once more could go 
where we wanted to instead of be- 
ing chased and pushed around, we 
should come back to Curia and sit 
beside that little winding lake and 
watch at their play the Portuguese 
children who play like the children 
of no other nation, uttering no 
sound but moving about grave and 
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dignified like cavaliers and ladies in 
a saraband. 

Then on Sunday morning the 
rumor spread that the permits to 
leave had arrived, and after lunch 
I stood in line for two hours in a 
long cool passage of the Palace 
Hotel, and was eventually admitted 
to a little room full of anxious or 
already disappointed Czechs and 
Poles and Dutchmen where, behind 
a long flat desk flanked by gray- 
uniformed gendarmes, sat Senhor 
Silva in a brown tweed suit much 
too hot for the season, intent on 
separating the sheep from the goats. 
I had thought that. it would be a 
mere formality, but I was invited 
to think again, for Senhor Silva ex- 
plained, in French, that British peo- 
ple could go on to Lisbon and so 
my wife could go if she wished, but 
I could not because I was American 
and they had received no instruc- 
tions about Americans. I could not 
believe my ears and explained pa- 
tiently that the S. S. Manhattan was 
expected to sail any day and she was 
the last boat to sail for the U. S. 
and surely the Portuguese Govern- 
ment would not want to separate 
husband from wife just because 
they were of different nationalities; 
and Senhor Silva rejoined that that 
was a very fishy business anyway, 
this holding of different passports, 
he had never heard of such a thing. 
I was still patient and tried to ex- 
plain the legal background of this 
anomaly but Senhor Silva cut me 
short, saying there were many peo- 
ple waiting and he could not go 
against his instructions, but he 
would report to the Director of In- 
ternational Police at Oporto and 
perhaps in a week’s time I would 
be allowed to follow my wife. There- 
upon I saw red and told. him that 
this was an unheard-of outrage and 
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the acme of bureaucratic asininity, 
and I threatened him with the 
American Minister and even with 
Premier Salazar to whom I would 
wire instantly; and when he re- 
mained unmoved I called him a mo- 
ron and a cocky little ape and add- 
ed that in our country we kept the 
likes of him in cages at the zoo. I 
could see that the horrified Czecho- 
Slovaks in the room expected me to 
be led out and stood up against a 
wall and shot, but Senhor Silva 
merely shrugged his shoulders and 
said, Next, please, and I left the 
room too red-hot with fury to re- 
flect what a wonderfully kind and 
long-suffering people these Portu- 
guese were, for if I had said to an 
American or British police official 
one-fifth of what I had just said 
to Senhor Silva I should have slept 
that night in jail. 

So I wiped my brow and had a 
long drink of ice-water at the chro- 
mium-and-onyx bar and went to the 
lobby to meet my wife. She was 
sitting there with my dog Tosca and 
with an English lady-refugee whom 
we had picked up on the frontier 
as she sat on the running board of 
her car crying because she did not 
know where to go next. I told them 
my story and they were duly indig- 
nant, especially the lady refugee 
who said I ought certainly to wire 
to Salazar and cable to the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington, and 
perhaps they would send along a 
few battleships to teach these cocky 
Portuguese what’s what. And then 
I saw Senhor Silva emerge from his 
passage and come into the lobby. 
He walked with a dragging step 
and slumped down on a chair, and 
he put his elbows on the table and 
buried his head in his arms. And 
as I watched him it struck me that 
in the last reckoning Senhor Silva 
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was a better man than I, for I had 
insulted him in public for doing 
what was his plain if unreasonable 
duty, and he had kept his temper 
and refrained from using his power 
in refaliation. It also struck me 
that the outstanding fact of the 
situation was that here was a man 
who had probably been working at 
his nerve-tearing job twenty hours 
a day for the last three weeks and 
was now too tired to order himself 
a drink. And then somehow I 
thought of Fred Morton. 

This Fred Morton was a com- 
paratively young retired hardware 
manufacturer or something from 
Newark, N. J., and I had met him 
in an earlier and different existence 
at a party in the Boulevard Ras- 
pail, Paris, a year or two before the 
Great Crash of 1929. He was drink- 
ing sidecars and told me how happy 
he was having cut loose from the 
house of bondage which was Ameri- 
can business and Babbittry, and 
now he would live in Paris and 
study Surrealist poetry and perhaps 
try to write, and wasn’t it wonder- 
ful how the old conventions and in- 
hibitions and moral taboos had no 
validity in France where one could 
live and do just as one pleased. I 
had heard that transatlantic baby- 
talk before and was too sick of it 
to contradict it, so I merely said, 
O yeah, and turned my back on 
him and talked to somebody else; 
and by and by I wandered back 
south to Le Trayas and forgot all 
about Mr. Frederick Morton. But 
six months later I had a letter from 
him saying that he had heard from 
the Soandsos what a charming little 
house I had on the coast and he had 
a charming apartment at Passy, 
and would I consider an exchange 
for three months? I thought there 
was nothing against it, so Fred and 
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Mrs. Fred and the kiddies came 
down in a resplendent new Buick 
and I drove up to Paris in my 
shabby little Mathis, and a good time 
was had by me and presumably by 
all. Then the three months were up 
and I returned to La Casita, and 
found half my crockery lying 
smashed on the floor and three 
of my best chairs with their 
backs broken, and the sound arm 
wrenched off my victrola and shut- 
ters off their hinges and rugs and 
curtains riddled with cigarette 
holes, and the whole place covered 
with feathers from the pillows 
which had been ripped open in a 
bedroom. Neighbors told me that 
the Mortons had had some very 
gay parties with much tinkling of 
glass, and by the time I added up 
the damages the quarter’s bills for 
water, electricity and _ telephone 
had come in, entirély unpaid, and 
I found myself seven thousand 
francs out of pocket. That was two 
hundred and eighty dollars, a good 
deal more than the rental of Fred 
Morton’s Passy apartment for a 
quarter, and quite a lot of money 
to me, representing four or five 
months’ groceries; and Fred Mor- 
ton had told me that he was a rea- 
sonably rich man. So I wrote to 
him, enclosing bill for damages, 
and wrote again; and when a couple 
of months had passed and never a 
sign from Fred, I called on an 
avoué or attorney at Fréjus. He 
said, of course the lease signed by 
Monsieur Morton contained a clause 
about damages, and where was my 
checked inventory? I said there 
was no lease and no inventory, just 
a friendly arrangement; and the 
avoué gave me a long, sad look and 
said, Thirty francs, please, and 
when I had paid he waved me out 
of his office. 
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What irked me even more than 
the financial loss was the meanness 
and irresponsibility and callousness 
of Fred’s conduct, and I decided 
that he should not get away with it. 
I could not afford to throw good 
money after bad by yet another trip 
to Paris, but I wrote to a friend 
there and asked him to keep an eye 
on Mister Fred Morton and let me 
know about his movements. For 
six months nothing happened, and 
then one morning I received a wire: 
MORTON ENROUTE JUAN-LES-PINS AM- 
BASSADEURS. I jumped into my car, 
and was told an hour later by a 
friendly room clerk at the Hotel des » 
Ambassadeurs that I was just that 
hour too late, Mistaire Morton had 
spent the night there but had left 
for Nice after breakfast... Did he 


leave an address? Yes, the Ameri- 
can Express at Genoa, he was go- 
ing to tour Northern Italy. 

I did some quick thinking. Fred 


drove a brand-new Buick of which 
he was inordinately proud. He had 
come 600 miles in less than forty- 
eight hours; he would probably 
want it washed and serviced. It 
was the custom of the more fussy 
owners of American cars in France 
to entrust them to no one but the 
respective agencies, where the me- 
chanics understood the peculiari- 
ties of the make and spare parts 
were available. If I were in Fred’s 
shoes my next stop would be the 
Buick dealer in Nice. I knew the 
address. In less than an hour I 
asked my question in the garage 
office. No M. Morton had called 
that morning. I parked in the little 
square in front and waited. I knew 
exactly what I wanted to do. I was 
not interested in collecting dam- 
ages, but in inflicting some. I would 
take Fred by the collar, give him a 
good shaking, and then thrash him. 
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He had led me a dance; he was go- 
ing to get what was coming to him. 

My hunch had been good. With- 
in half an hour the resplendent 
green Buick appeared from behind 
the corner and drove into the 
garage. I thought of those ripped- 
up pillows and smacked my lips. I 
strolled to the entrance and waited. 
A few minutes later Fred came out, 
smiling to himself. I stepped in 
front of him and said, “Hello, 
Fred.” 

I shall never forget his eyes. 
There was surprise in them, and 
fear, and shame. Chiefly shame. 
The eyes of a man who would not 
hit back. His skin turned a blotchy 
gray-green; his left arm moved 
up awkwardly as if to protect his 
face. He swallowed two or three 
times. 

“Hello,” he said feebly. “Didn’ 
expect. ... Just arrived....I....” 

I said, “Come on, let’s have some 
lunch.” 

He backed as if I had hit him. 
“You mean... .” 

“I mean lunch,” I said. 

He followed me to my car and 
gotin. I drove to the Taverne Alsa- 
cienne and ordered a good meal. 
We talked, or rather I talked, about 
Paris and friends and things. After 
the Martinis he began, “Look here, 
I think I ought to....” I said, “I 
am hungry. Let’s eat.” He could 
not figure it out; he ate, but did not 
seem to enjoy the excellent food. 
When we had dealt with the Alsa- 
tian plum tart I ordered coffee and 
gave him a cigar. There was a 
pause. He looked at me. 

“I guess I acted like a heel. I 
am sorry,” he said. He took out 
his checkbook, wrote a check for 
two hundred and eighty dollars, 
and handed it to me. I said, 
“Garcon, deux bénédictines.” 
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I never saw him again. But I 
sometimes wondered, afterward, 
what he made of that odd luncheon 
party. Possibly he figured that 
scaring him by stepping out from 
behind that garage gate, and then 
turning his defenses by an invita- 
tion to lunch, had been a shrewdly 
calculated plan to soften him up 
and make him hand over. There 
had been no such plan. My plan 
had been to spank him. My action 
was wholly improvised, the result 
of a sudden flash of understanding. 
When he gave me that terrified, 
contrite look at the garage door he 
gave me the clue to his conduct. 
Back in Newark, N. J., Fred Mor- 
ton would never have bilked a land- 
lord who was also a friend. But in 
France he was a fish out of water. 
He had thrown over the code of his 
old environment, and it never oc- 
curred to him that his new environ- 
ment which he enjoyed so much be- 
cause nobody cared enough about 
him to judge him, had a code too, 
and that in all its essentials the new 
code was the same as the old code. 
He had listened to loose café talk 
about irresponsiblity being the mark 
of the artist, and that only that low- 
est of worms the typical bourgeois, 
worried about contracted obliga- 
tions; and such Montparnasse hooey 
had gone to his head. But whén I 
jumped on him out of the blue, the 
shock jogged him out of his silly 
trance, and he just reverted to his 
old self, the self of a decent harm- 
less retired business man from New- 
ark, N. J. And the moment I under- 
stood all this, my old anger evapo- 
rated; and I asked him to lunch 
not as a matter of Machiavellian 
strategy but because I was thor- 
oughly ashamed of myself for ever 
wanting to hurt the poor lamb. My 
invitation was not a trick but an 
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apology. And I thought of a line I 
had once read in a story by the 
hobo author Jim Tully: “The enemy 
is he who does not understand.” 

And it was that forgotten line of 
Jim Tully’s forgotten story that 
flashed through my mind and 
brought back the half-pathetic half- 
ludicrous story of Fred Morton and 
my smashed crockery, as I sat 
there, a fugitive from the smash- 
up of European civilization, in the 
gaudy lobby of the Palace Hotel, 
Curia, Portugal, and contemplated 
the sagging back of my enemy 
Senhor Silva as he sprawled across 
a small table with his head buried 
in his arms, too tired to order him- 
self a drink; and I was his enemy no 
longer. For now I understood him. 
He was following his stupid instruc- 
tions to the letter not because he 
was stupid or mean, nor even be- 
cause he was afraid of losing his 
job if he went against them, but be- 
cause, half-crazed with overwork, 
he was afraid of losing the rem- 
nants of his reason if he deviated 
from the straight and narrow course 
laid down by his superiors and be- 
gan to judge cases on their individ- 
ual merits, two or three hundred 
individual cases a day seven days a 
week, all different and all abnormal 
in the shattering abnormality of a 
collapsed world. So I rose from my 
seat and walked over to where 
Senhor Silva sat and touched him 
on the shoulder. 

He looked up. He had large 
liquid brown eyes, the eyes of a 
sweet-tempered meditative cow. I 
said, “Come on over and have tea 
with us.” 

He smiled, a little sad half-smile, 
and said, “Oh, I know, you only 
want to re-open the matter of the 
permits.” 

I said, “I give you my word of 


honor that there will be no talk of 
permits.” 

Thereupon he got up and came 
over to our table. Now the middle- 
class Portuguese are large eaters, 
perhaps the largest eaters in the 
world, and food in those days was 
plentiful in Portugal; but afternoon 
tea is not a Portuguese institution, 
and when the tea I had ordered ar- 
rived and unfolded as an array of 
two or three different kinds of cake, 
small pastries, toast and jam, sand- 
wiches, marrons glacés and what- 
not, Senhor Silva looked taken 
aback. But he rose.nobly to the 
occasion; and if my guess had been 
correct he had not had time for a 
square meal in many days. While 
he ate I discoursed on the beauties 
of the Portuguese countryside, and 
when I stopped for breath he gazed 
into the blue eyes of the English 
lady refugee and explained that the 
Portuguese character was essen- 
tially sad and could be summed up 
in the word saudade, deriving from 
solitudo and signifying inexpressi- 
ble yearning for the far-away and 
unattainable. 

By and by he finished eating and 
talking, and there was a pause. 
And then I felt his hand on my knee. 

“Monsieur Bagére,” he said, “it 
is absolutely true that I am power- 
less to give you a permit to leave, 
and I am sorry. But I will tell you 
a secret. We have not enough men 
to police the roads, and nobody is 
checking the motorists between 
here and Lisbon. And once you 
have seen your consul at Oporto 
you will be all right.” 

And so it came about that on 
Tuesday morning we left Curia in 
our Ford, with the English lady 
refugee who drove her own car, and 
motored to Oporto, sixty miles 
away; and we saw one or two 
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policemen on the road, but they 
merely smiled and saluted in their 
friendly Portuguese way. And at 
noon I saw Mr. Callanan, the 
American consul; and we also met, 
in front of the consulate building, 
Mr. Alberto Gomes, municipal in- 
terpreter and native of Honolulu, 
who had served in the New York 
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National Guard in the last war and 
dreamed of getting back to San An- 
tonio, Texas. And he introduced 
us to his wife and mother-in-law 
and his three cats, Nina, Gabriela, 
and Chiquito. But that is another 
story, an odd and pathetic one which 
I have often pondered since, and 
may yet tell some day. 





AVE MARIA 
By T/Set. Gene D. W. Epwarps 


H*% Sweet Mary, full of maiden grace! 

With thee our Lord in lasting love doth live; 

Reflecting love forever in thy face 

Which smiles on us and doth His blessing give. 

Blesséd art thou more than all thy kind— 

Virgin blesséd by the Holy Ghost. 

Bless’d be the morning thou didst find 

Thy flowering womb to Jesus Christ the host. 

Holy Mary, Mother Most Divine, 

Pray for sinners on this wicked sphere; 

With thy prayers remember these of mine 

For sin’s forgiveness and for guidance here. 
Receive our prayer, sent up on fervent breath; 
Pray for us now and at the hour of death. 





THE EPIC OF CATHOLIC BOSTON* 


By Martin P. 


| ee twelve years three Boston 
priests have been engaged in 
compiling the history of their arch- 
diocese. They have labored inde- 
fatigably, exploring American and 
foreign archives, consulting a vast 
number of books, and poring over 
innumerable old newspapers. Their 
final report, presented with com- 
pleteness and accuracy in the three- 
volume History of the Archdiocese 
of Boston, is a milestone in Ameri- 
can Catholic scholarship. The au- 
thors are Dr. Robert H. Lord, Vice- 
Rector of St. John’s Seminary; Dr. 
John E. Sexton, for many years a 
professor of History at St. John’s, 


and Father Edward T. Harrington, 
professor of History at Regis Col- 


lege. Theirs is a stirring narrative, 
replete with dramatic incidents and 
heroic characters; they have writ- 
ten the prose epic of Catholic Bos- 
ton. 

It is the story of the transforma- 
tion of the American Geneva into 
what Mr. Belloc called the most 
Catholic city in the world. With- 
in a radius of thirty-five miles, the 
narrow limits of the Boston Arch- 
diocese, dwell today over one mil- 
lion Catholics, a people conspicu- 
ously loyal to their Faith and con- 
stituting one of the most fertile 
sources of priestly and religious 
vocations. One hundred and fifty 
years ago, to go back no further, no 
one could have dreamed that one 
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the Various Stages of Its Development, 1604- 
1943. By Robert H. Lord, John E. Sexton, 
Edward T. Harrington. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. 3 vols. $15.00. 


Harney, S.J. 


day the Anglo-Saxon Puritan would 
be supplanted by the Gaelic and 
Latin Catholic. That change only 
came after many a conflict. It re- 
sulted from heroic forbearance in 
time of persecution and zealous 
achievement in spite of lowly pov- 
erty. The story is not of merely 
local interest, it is an integral part 
of the American Catholic tradition. 

The account of Catholic begin- 
nings in the New England area, the 
hostility of the Puritans in law and 
deed, and the establishment of the 
first see by Bishop Cheverus, is 
ably and interestingly handled by 
Dr. Sexton. One striking fact is 
the loyalty of the Abenaki Indians 
to the Faith, planted amongst them 
by such heroic missionaries as the 
martyred Sebastian Rasle, to whom 
the author does full justice. Though 
deprived of the services of priests 
for decades at a time, these chil- 
dren of the forest never wavered 
in their Catholicism, never accepted 
the Protestant missionaries, and 
never ceased petitioning for a 
priest. New England’s total exclu- 
sion of Catholicism weakened only 
at the American Revolution. The 
aid of France, contacts with the 
Catholics of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, the presence of French fleets 
in Boston and Newport, induced a 
better feeling. Certainly a fairer 
day had dawned, when the crucifix 
was borne through Boston streets 
at the head of a French officer’s 
funeral, in which walked not only 
the selectmen but even some of the 
ministers. Freedom of worship for 
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Catholics came with the Massachu- 
setts Constitution of 1780. Yet 
eight years had to pass before the 
little handful of French and Irish 
Catholics could obtain a permanent 
priest. Nor were the beginnings 
auspicious; the first pastor, Abbé 
de la Poterie, an unworthy adven- 
turer, had to be suspended, while 
the succeeding pastorate was trou- 
bled with conflicts between the 
French led by Father Rousselet and 
the Irish led by Father Thayer, the 
first New England convert priest. 
Then Providence sent two learned 
and saintly priests to be the real 
fathers of the Church in New Eng- 
land, Francis Matignon in 1792 and 
John Cheverus in 1796. They com- 
posed differences, edified their peo- 
ple, and with the most meager 
means built the first church in 1803. 
The Indians of Maine were visited 
regularly, and isolated Catholics all 
the way from Calais to Plymouth 
were sought out and ministered to. 
Converts even were gained, largely 
by the brilliant sermons of Chev- 
erus, who spoke English perfectly 
and with inspiring eloquence. 

In. 1808 the See of Boston was 
erected. Save for remoteness there 
was little reason for its creation. 
Including the Indians the faithful 
counted only 4,500. They were so 
poor that they could barely support 
the one church and three priests. 
For a priesthood there was scarcely 
any hope. In 1810 Bishop Cheverus 
was consecrated. The thirteen years 
of his episcopate were the founda- 
tion years of the Boston diocese. 
Much of his labor was parochial, in 
the town and among the scattered 
Catholics nearby. Once a year he 
journeyed to the Maine Indians, on 
the way always seeking out stray 
Catholics. Converts increased; note- 
worthy were the two ministers of 
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Claremont, N. H., the Rev. Daniel 
and the Rev. Virgil Barber with 
their families, relatives and friends, 
numbering one hundred and fifty. 
In the course of Bishop Cheverus’ 
apostolate, eight churches were 
erected, the Vermont mission start- 
ed, and a nucleus of Catholics 
formed in every New England state. 
In his own house the bishop trained 
a few lads for the priesthood, assist- 
ed by Father Matignon. With great 
joy he welcomed, in 1820, the first 
religious of his diocese, Irish Ursu- 
line Nuns. 

But the outstanding achievement 
of Bishop Cheverus, and of his col- 
league, Father Matignon, was the 
breaking down of prejudice in the 
Puritan citadel. Their zealous lives 
and their devotion to the poor were 
a revelation to the Protestants. 
Even though bigotry remained solid 
among the majority of the people, 
the winning manner and old-world 
culture of these two. French priests 
gained many friends among the in- 
fluential Bostonians. Their esteem 
for the Catholic Bishop was mani- 
fested in their petition for his re- 
tention in Boston. Two hundred and 
twenty-six leading citizens signed 
it. Bishop Cheverus resigned his 
see in 1823. Continued illness, the 
death of Father Matignon, the needs 
of his native land, and certain diffi- 
culties in other parts of the Ameri- 
can Church, convinced him that his 
work in Boston had been completed. 
Bishop Cheverus was truly the fa- 
ther of Catholicism in New Eng- 
land. 


The history of the second episco- 
pate is a record of heroic accom- 
plishment in the face of furious op- 


position. Dr. Lord makes it a 
thrilling chapter, lightened occa- 
sionally with a gleam of humor. 
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Builder of the Church in New Eng- 
land was to be the role of Bishop 
Benedict J. Fenwick, S.J. He came 
to his see experienced as a pastor in 
New York, a conciliator in Charles- 
ton, and a _ college-president at 
Georgetown. His flock soon warmed 
to his genial good-nature, his elo- 
quence and his strong piety. Bos- 
tonians could recognize in him an 
American of old colonial stock. His 
abundant optimism was surely test- 
ed by the meager prospects of his 
embryonic diocese. It was desti- 
tute of priests, churches and funds. 
Yet the need for all three was in- 
creasing with every year. To pro- 
vide priests Bishop Fenwick trained 
a few candidates at his own rectory, 
taking time from his many tasks to 
teach them twice a day. His first 
student was the future missionary 
of New England, James Fitton. 
Another was an Irish physician, a 
former seminarian, Dr. Thomas J. 
O’Flaherty. He was to become the 
right hand of the bishop as an edi- 
tor, a preacher and Vicar-General, 
and the idol of the Boston Irish for 
his vigorous eloquence and warm- 
hearted ways. But the chief source 
had to be priests from outside; 
some proved most zealous shep- 
herds, others, only further prob- 
lems for the bishop. 

The tide of Catholic immigration 
from Ireland was setting in for 
what has been called “The Second 
Colonization of New England.” The 
faithful multiplied from 3,500 (non- 
Indians) in 1821 to 73,700 in 1844. 
The newcomers were mostly un- 
skilled laborers, who toiled on the 
canals and railroads or in the fac- 
tories for the most miserable wages. 
Dr. Lord pays a touching tribute to 
their courage and faith. Poorest 
of the poor, yet from their scanty 
store they dotted New England with 


Catholic churches. 
wick was their animating leader. 
Far and wide he journeyed, visit- 
ing every church. Where none 
existed, if there were any prospects, 
he gathered the Catholics in a pri- 
vate house, administered the Sacra- 
ments to them and started them 
off on the formation of a congre- 
gation. His greatest assistant was 
Father James Fitton, who once 
could say that his parish extended 
from Boston to New York. The 
number of places where the first 
Mass was said by Father Fitton is 
almost prodigious; from Worcester 
alone he attended twenty-eight sta- 
tions. He was untiring in follow- 
ing the armies of Irish laborers in 
the building of the railroads. Peri- 
odically saying Mass for them in 
their shanties or in the open air. 
Another apostolic giant was Father 
Jeremiah O’Callaghan, who evange- 
lized Vermont. For almost twenty- 
five years this strong, rugged priest, 
circulated through the whole state 
pursuing the lost sheep into every 
village and mountain valley. 

The astonishing growth of Ca- 
tholicism occasioned a_recrudes- 
cence of bigotry, the Nativist Move- 
ment, that caused unmeasured sor- 
row to Bishop Fenwick and his 
flock. Though possessing economic 
and racial motives, it was funda- 
mentally a religious war. Waged 
from the pulpit and press, the most 
absurd charges and the vilest per- 
sons were used to brand Catholicism 
as idolatrous, immoral and tyranni- 
cal. Dr. Lord examines the Protes- 
tant legend and submits an excel- 
lent characterization. Be it said 
that there were several noble Prot- 
estants who repudiated the infa- 
mous attack. The culmination of 
the campaign came in the burning 
of the Ursuline Convent (1834), 


Bishop Fen-— 
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the violence and plundering of the 
Broad Street Riots (1837), and the 
outrageous mobbing of the Mont- 
gomery Guards (1837). Bishop Fen- 
wick and his flock met the storm 
with noble forbearance. The day 
after the burning of the convent 
hundreds of Irish laborers dropped 
their tools and started back along 
the railroad tracks from Lowell, 
Worcester and Providence to protect 
their holy nuns, their cathedral 
and their adored bishop. But their 
bishop sent his priests out to turn 
them back before they reached the 
city. The night after the burning 
and the following Sunday he 
preached to his outraged flock on 
the forgiveness of injuries. There 
was not a single act of retaliation. 
To answer the attack at its very 
beginning Bishop Fenwick in 1829 
founded The Jesuit, later to be The 
Pilot. For the same purpose in 
1831, together with Dr. O’Flaherty, 
he delivered the fifteen lectures in 
reply to Lyman Beecher that were 
the sensation of Boston. 

The bishop’s devotion to the poor 
prompted him to launch the Bene- 
dicta, settlement in Maine in an 
effort to settle the Irish on the 
farms. For his orphans he built 
St. Vincent’s Home, the first char- 
itable institution of the diocese. 
Bishop Fenwick made an incalcula- 
ble contribution to Catholic educa- 
tion when he founded Holy Cross 
College at Worcester in 1843. Dr. 
Lord believes it to be his greatest 
creation. Politically and socially 
Catholics still counted for little, 
although a few had begun to rise 
from the ranks. Such were Andrew 
Carney, the philanthropist; Patrick 
Donahue, the publisher, and George 
Healy, the portrait painter. That 
Boston escaped the worst of Trus- 
teeism is owing in large measure to 
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the firmness of Bishop Fenwick. In 
the steady stream of converts were 
several from the leading New Eng- 
land families; outstanding was 
Orestes Brownson. At the end of 
his episcopate the first division of 
the diocese was made in the erection 
of the See of Hartford, comprising 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Benedict Fenwick was called to his 
reward, August 11, 1846. Zealous 
and kindly, he had stamped New 
England Catholic life with his own 
vigorous personality. 

The third prelate was a native of 
Boston, Bishop John B. Fitzpatrick. 
He was an eloquent scholar, es- 
teemed by learned Protestants and 
beloved by his own people; all knew 
him affectionately as “Bishop John.” 
Under him the diocese developed ex- 
traordinarily and at the same time 
withstood the vicious persecution 
of the Know-Nothings. Father 
Harrington presents an absorbing 
story of this episcopate. The great 
Irish Famine was sending vast num- 
bers of immigrants to Boston. The 
author gives a moving description 
of that immigration: the hardships 
and disease on the passage, the suf- 
fering and privations in the hospi- 
tal camps, the deplorable conditions 
in the slums, the suspicions and 
hatred meeting the newcomers, the 
hard labor and niggardly wages in 
the industries that absorbed them. 
To meet the great increase bishop, 
priests and people united to multi- 
ply the churches four-fold. Such 
multiplication of churches from 
such poor resources caused many to 
ask what secret gold mine the bish- 
op possessed. His significant an- 
swer was, “The rich mine is the 
faith, piety and zeal of our good 
Irish Catholics.” The priests, whose 
numbers increased four-fold too, 
were hard-working pioneers. They 
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kept the Irish Faith burning bright- 
ly in a strange land. The first of 
the foreign language churches were 
started by the Germans in Boston 
and by the French Canadians in 
Vermont and Worcester. In 1853 
two new dioceses, Burlington (Ver- 
mont) and Portland (Maine and 
New Hampshire) were set apart. 
Persecution was ever present; it 
reached its peak when the Know- 
Nothings dominated New England 
in 1855. Catholics loyally followed 
their bishop’s order of forbearance, 
though sorely tried by the provoca- 
tive parades of 1847, the Hannah 
Corcoran Riots of 1853 and the 
Angel Gabriel (John S. Orr) Riots 
of 1854. This last year witnessed 
the dastardly investigation by a 
“snooping” committee of the Notre 
Dame Convents in Roxbury and 
Lowell. In the same year Father 
John Bapst, S.J., was tarred and 


feathered by ruffians in Ellsworth, 


Me. Public institutions, even hos- 
pitals, were closed to priests bring- 
ing the Sacraments to the unfortu- 
nate and the dying. When they 
were admitted it was infrequently 
and with bad grace. Catholic or- 
phans were farmed out to Protes- 
tants in remote localities, with the 
resultant loss of Faith. Education 
was the chief point of conflict. For 
years Holy Cross was denied a char- 
ter. The reading of the Protestant 
Scriptures was demanded of Catho- 
lic pupils in the schools; and chil- 
dren, in Boston and Shirley, were 
cruelly flogged for refusal. Decent 
Protestants repudiated such tyr- 
anny, but they were a minority. 
Bishop Fitzpatrick wrote vigorous 
protests over the Convent investiga- 
tions and the Eliot School whip- 
ping, but his masterly reasonings 
were ignored. Only the heroism 
and sacrifices of Catholics in the 
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Civil War, especially of the two 
Irish Regiments, the Ninth and 
the Twenty-eighth Massachusetts, 
brought respect and tolerance at 
last. 

A notable step in higher educa- 
tion was the founding of Boston 
College in 1863 by the Jesuits on the 
invitation of Bishop Fitzpatrick. 
Heroic was the task of the first 
Fathers McElroy, Bapst and Ful- 
ton; they had nothing but strong 
faith to support their beginnings. 
Parochial schools, charitable insti- 
tutions and hospitals also date from 
this period. Among the converts 
may be mentioned Dr. Thomas 
Dwight, Mary Agnes_ Tincker, 
Charles Fairbanks, Father Searle, 
the Paulist, and Rev. William Henry 
Hoyt, formerly a minister, for long 
years a zealous layman, and finally 
a priest. Bishop Fitzpatrick, after 
years of suffering, closed his heroic 
life on February 13, 1866. 


There now came to the See of 
Boston Bishop John J. Williams, 
one of the noblest figures ever in 
the American hierarchy. His char- 
acter and accomplishments are well 
treated by Dr. Lord. The forty-one 
years of his episcopate witnessed 
immense growth. Immigration con- 
tinued, not only with larger num- 
bers of Irish but great additions of 
French - Canadians, Italians and 
Poles. Eventually Catholics out- 
numbered all the sects combined. 
The archdiocese which was created 
in 1875, comprising only five small 
counties, had at the end a popula- 
tion of 750,000, ministered to by 
598 priests. It was an heroic age 
of church-building, not only in new 
parishes, but in older ones where 
impressive edifices were erected. 
The total reached 248. Religious 
orders of priests increased from 
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two to eight, the congregations of 
nuns rose from two to twenty-nine, 
and five congregations of teaching 
brothers were introduced. Arch- 
bishop Williams understandingly 
sympathized with the newer races 
in their desire for churches of their 
own language; during his rule forty- 
one such parishes were created. 
More than a score of charitable in- 
stitutions, orphan asylums, homes 
for the aged, hospitals, homes for 
working boys and girls and a refuge 
for penitents were added to the 
three existing in 1866. 

Spiritual development kept pace 
with external expansion. Annual 
clergy retreats and periodical paro- 
chial missions were instituted. 
Numerous devotional confraterni- 
ties, temperance societies, charitable 
auxiliaries and fraternal organiza- 
tions were established. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith 
was brought to such success by 
Father (later Bishop) James A. 
Walsh that Boston became one of 
the banner dioceses of the Catholic 
world. The necessity of building 
churches and charitable institutions 
for the vast influx of immigrants 
unfortunately held back the devel- 
opment of the parochial school. It 
has been said that the archdiocese 
was apathetic in the matter. There 
was certainly no apathy on the part 
of Archbishop’ Williams and the 
larger part of the clergy and laity. 
The fact was that the people were 
very poor and the archbishop hesi- 
tated to place intolerable burdens 
upon them. When it was clear 
that state aid could not be expected, 
and when the Third Council of Bal- 
timore insisted on the parochial 
school, archbishop, clergy and laity 
bent to the heavy task until 76 out 
of 194 parishes were maintaining 
schools. Academies for girls were 
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increased to eight and two second- 
ary schools for boys were estab- 
lished. In higher education the 
Jesuits developed Boston College 
with steady progress. But the 
greatest educational achievement of 
Archbishop Williams was his found- 
ing of the diocesan seminary of St. 
John’s in 1884. It was his dearest 
interest; he nourished its growth 
and actively participated in its de- 
velopment. At his invitation the 
Sulpician Fathers took charge of 
the studies; conspicuous among 
them was the distinguished Abbé 
Hogan. 

Three times during the episcopate 
the floods of bigotry reached a crest, 
the anti-Catholic campaign of 1875- 
1876, the attack on the parochial 
schools and the textbook contro- 
versy of 1888-1889, and the A. P. A. 
movement of the ’90s. The objec- 
tives were the refusal of state aid 
to Catholic institutions, the dis- 
posal of Catholic waifs, the forced 
attendance at Protestant services in 
the public institutions, the regulat- 
ing of Catholic schools out of exist- 
ence, and the exclusion of Catholics 
from public office. On each occa- 
sion the usual methods were em- 
ployed: fanatical preachers, “ex- 
priests” and “ex-nuns,” “patriotic 
societies,” and a flood of vile, sala- 
cious literature. Again the for- 
bearance of Catholics, under the 
guidance of Archbishop Williams, 
outrode the storm. The bravery of 
the Ninth Regiment in the Spanish 
War emphasized the patriotism of 
Catholics. 

A powerful literary champion 
was had in The Pilot under the bril- 
liant editorship of John Boyle 
O’Reilly. It reached a circulation 
of close to 100,000 and earned the 
sobriquet of “The Irishman’s Bible.” 
Dr. Lord pays a full and long-de- 
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served tribute to O’Reilly. With 
him were associated a group of 
promising writers: James Jeffrey 
Roche, Katherine Conway, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Mary Elizabeth 
Blake and Denis F. McCarthy. 
Catholics, such as Dr. Thomas 
Dwight, Dr. Michael Gavin and Dr. 
Hasket Derby were leaders in the 
medical profession. There was a 
long and impressive list of converts 
from all walks of life. But in pub- 
lic life it was still hard for Catho- 
lics to gain election; Hugh O’Brien, 
Patrick Collins and Charles Don- 
nelly were among the few who ob- 
tained prominence. 

At the center of all this progress 
and defense was Archbishop Wil- 
liams. Through forty-one years, 
wisely, prudently and firmly he 
directed great forces into proper 
channels. His industry was aston- 
ishing, almost to the end he man- 
aged much of the details of his 
office. Reserved and silent, he was 
averse to publicity; humility alone 
kept him from the Cardinalate. 
Outwardly austere, he yet possessed 
the kindest of hearts; his holiness 
has become a tradition. In Catho- 
lic life he was a national figure. 
Himself no party man, he was the 
friend of all in the domestic contro- 
versies. Both the party of Gibbons 
and Ireland and the party of Cor- 
rigan and McQuaid sought his val- 
ued advice. Such was the confidence 
placed in Archbishop Williams that 
Cardinal Gibbons hailed him as the 
Nestor of the American hierarchy. 
Leo XIII. declared him to be the 
greatest of the American bishops 
and more than once expressed his 
personal love for him. Death came 
to the “old Archbishop,” as every- 
one reverently called him, on July 
30, 1907. 

Dr. Lord completes the History of 
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the Archdiocese with an account of 
the episcopate of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell. Blessed with exceptional in- 
tellectual gifts and trained by many 
varied experiences, His Eminence 
directed the archdiocese through a 
remarkable development. His first 
step was to create a curia complete 
with all requisite officials and tri- 
bunals, and then to insure a sound 
and an efficient administration. The 
organization has worked success- 
fully in the growth of immigration 
and in good times, and it has sur- 
mounted the difficulties of war and 
hard times. It carried the archdio- 
cese through the depression un- 
scathed, so that not a single institu- 
tion had to be curtailed. 

The same program of organ- 
ization and sound administration 
was applied by Cardinal O’Connell 
in the field of Catholic charities. 
He planned for supervision, efficient 
management and financial stability. 
Institutions which were in difficul- 
ties were saved from disaster, oth- 
ers were strengthened and im- 
proved both in administration and 
in service. Several new ones were 
founded. Today in the archdiocese 
forty-one social institutions, hospi- 
tals, orphanages and homes for the 
aged or the afflicted, are in suc- 
cessful operation. Perhaps the 
Cardinal’s best creation was the 
Diocesan Charitable Bureau, with 
seven branches in Boston and seven 
more in the smaller cities. In 1942 
the Bureau disbursed $545,227 in 
charitable relief. The Saint Vincent 
de Paul Society counts 1,565 mem- 
bers in 144 councils and six particu- 
lar councils. In the same year it 
disbursed $244,045. A Guild for the 
Blind, the pioneer in the United 
States, flourishes under the guid- 
ance of Father John J. Connolly, as 
does a Guild for the Hard of Hear- 
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ing directed by Father John J. Wat- 
son. A large number of auxiliary 
societies assist the institutions in 
their charitable works. 

Catholic education during these 
thirty-seven years has flourished as 
never before. The parochial schools 
have been molded into a unified and 
efficient system, directed by a chief 
supervisor, aided by assistants in 
the various congregations. Better 
teaching has been striven for by the 
establishment of a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute and the encouragement of 
Summer Schools for Teachers. The 
possession of a degree by every 
class-room nun, is fast being real- 
ized. The diocese supports 158 
parochial schools with an enroll- 
ment of 90,576. Secondary educa- 
tion counts sixty-seven high schools 
and twenty-four academies. There 
are two colleges for women, Em- 
manuel (1921) and Regis (1927). 


A most remarkable development has 
been the growth of Boston College, 
owing partly to the vision and initia- 
tive of Father Thomas I. Gasson, 


S.J. It now possesses one of the 
most beautiful groups of college 
buildings in the country, and it 
maintains seven departments for its 
almost 4,000 students. It has be- 
come a university in actuality. St. 
John’s Seminary has expanded in 
equipment and program to become 
one of the leading theological 
schools in the United States. Its 
high standards are maintained by 
an excellent faculty of diocesan 
priests. 

The strength of the Faith in the 
hearts of the people is manifested 
in works of zeal and piety. Space 
precludes discussion of the numer- 
ous pious societies and guilds for 
social service and Catholic Action. 
One must be mentioned, the work 
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for the Propagation of the Faith, 
directed by Bishop Richard J. 
Cushing; the contribution of $724,- 
030 in 1942 indicates the zeal of the 
people for foreign missions. The 
life of prayer and reflection for the 
laity is now forwarded in five re- 
treat houses. Of deeper signifi- 
cance is the yearly average in the 
reception of the Holy Eucharist, the 
figure now reaches 17,000,000. Few 
localities in the whole Catholic 
world are more prolific in vocations 
to the priestly and religious life. 
Besides the diocesan seminary there 
are five juniorates, eight novitiates 
and five religious seminaries. Fur- 
ther, a very large number of priests 
and nuns, natives of the Boston 
diocese, labor in other parts of the 
country and on the foreign mis- 
sions. 

One objective of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell was to bring clearly and for- 
cibly to the world the Catholic 
solution of religious and moral 
questions. Few have spoken more 
vigorously on Catholic rights and 
liberties and on social problems. 
Few have warned more explicitly 
against indifferentism and _ neo- 
paganism. Some of his ideas are 
mirrored in the last pages, wherein 
Dr. Lord examines the contribution 
of Catholics to the Boston commu- 
nity. It is the finest part of a fine 
work. Catholics have proven that 
there is no incompatibility between 
Catholicism and Americanism; they 
have born more than their share in 
the defense of the country. They 
have exercised a liberalizing influ- 
ence in the chill rigorism of New 
England life. They are the strong- 
est bulwark against subversive radi- 
calism. Their Church is by far the 
greatest force for religion and mo- 
rality in the community. 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A PLAN FOR CATHOLIC LAY LEADERSHIP 


ie has surely been with divine in- 
stinct that during recent years 
the Church has stressed the need 
and the value of lay collaboration 
with her work. Under the title of 


Catholic Action, many lay persons 
are already taking a greater share 
of responsibility for the spiritual 
and social progress of their fellow- 
men. Others work for the Church 


without specific affiliation with 
Catholic Action organizations. The 
need of both types of persons is 
constantly growing. Already it must 
often be difficult for priests and 
bishops. to secure lay-assistants 
with the positive spiritual, intellec- 
tual and character ideal which is 
essential for work at hand. In the 
post-war world there will be an in- 
creasing need of those who have 
apostolic zeal, specialized knowl- 
edge, and who are endowed with 
qualities of initiative, vision, pru- 
dence, tact, ability to co-operate 
with others, and similar character- 
istics. For the fostering of the 
Church’s work alone leaders are re- 
quired who can foresee, possibilities 
and who can carry out already for- 


mulated plans. Other persons are 
wanted to work harmoniously with 
a priest or group in the furthering 
of various types of.enterprises. If 
we add to the need of the Church, 
that of the world at large in other 
social endeavors, the problem of 
providing trained Catholics for the 
present unprecedented chance of 
remaking the world and of extend- 
ing Christ’s Kingdom attains almost 
frightening proportions. — 

In the April, 1944, issue of The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Reverend Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., points courageously to the 
fact that we are not developing a 
sufficient number of political lead- 
ers with the requisite knowledge, 
moral integrity and willingness to 
accept the responsibilities of pub- 
lic service. This situation seems to 
be present in all branches of social 
life. 

What is required in the way of 
training for lay leadership? Obvi- 
ously the answer to this question 
can only be satisfactorily given 
when a large number of persons 
have brought to it their serious re- 
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flection. The ideas which follow are 
presented as mere suggestions. They 
are not intended in any way to be 
considered as a complete or un- 
changeable program. 

First and foremost it would seem 
that any individuals who plan to 
undertake this future social and 
spiritual work must be developed 
Catholics in the highest sense of the 
word, with an appreciation of spir- 
itual values. They will require the 
zeal, the spiritual insight and depth 
of love of God which will lead them 
to be ready to be “fools for Christ’s 
sake.” They must be willing to be 
true Christ-followers with all that 
this implies, ready to take up the 
Cross and follow Him. They must 
be ready to be misunderstood, 
mocked at, and even disliked by 
those who may sincerely believe 
that they are practicing Catholics 
and who yet are narrow-minded or 
who may even lack a true under- 
standing of what it is to be a spir- 
itually adult Christian. They must 
be ready, in sum, to make as their 
own the admonition of Christ in 
His discourse after the last Supper 
(St. John xiv., xv.), and the predic- 
tions of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
(I. Cor. iv.). 

Second, they will require the fol- 
lowing qualities of character, at 
least to some degree. They must 
be loyal, prudent and dependable. 
They must learn obedience (to work 
under bishops or their delegates, or 
other people), and humility (so that 
the right amount of co-operation is 
secured and they are ready to aban- 
don their own preconceived no- 
tions). They must have tact when 
dealing with difficult persons, and 
be able to accept unsatisfactory 
or inconvenient conditions without 
grumbling. On the other hand, they 
must have at least some degree of 
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initiative, strength of will without 
being domineering, strength of 
character while remaining young in 
spirit, a sense of humor, and other 
“human” characteristics. 

Third, they must have some spe- 
cific knowledge and skills. Just 
what is desirable here would be 
changed with changing conditions. 
A good general education would 
seem to be essential, with at least 
some specialization in one branch 
of knowledge, to win the respect of 
others. An adequate knowledge of 
religion would be needed, so that 
they may not only impart it, but 
maintain faith and ideals in circum- 
stances where intellectual or other 
tests are severe. It would seem ad- 
visable to make available to train- 
ees some really good courses in 
theology and philosophy, including 
in the latter ethics and a study of 
the social encyclicals. They might, 
too, have some instruction in par- 
liamentary law, with training in how 
to conduct committee meetings and 
how to speak in public with effect- 
iveness. At least an elementary un- 
derstanding of economics, govern- 
ment and sociology might also be 
advisable, so that they can know 
something of the organization and 
trends of our times. Finally, they 
would find useful a_ specialized 
knowledge of Catholic Action, the 
official and semi-official pronounce- 
ments on the subject, the organiza- 
tion, methods, and techniques of 
the major Catholic Action move- 
ments here and abroad, with some 
discussion of future possible activi- 
ties in the United States. 

Because of such training needs 
the following plan is proposed as 
a very tentative and general possi- 
bility. Obviously nothing in any 
such general plan should be con- 
sidered in a rigid way, for devel- 
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opment should come out of the dif- 
ferent needs of the persons con- 
cerned, and the varied types of in- 
struction and experience available 
in different localities. 

It would seem that the training 
could best be provided in a regular 
four-year college program. Train- 
ees would thus secure the general 
education necessary to carry out fu- 
ture work and also to command suf- 
ficient respect for their high calling. 
At the same time, trainees could se- 
cure the specialized information 
they would need and, more impor- 
tant, they could receive the help 
and training which is essential if 
one is to foster a truly Catholic 
apostolic zeal and to develop char- 
acter along the lines indicated. This 
spiritual and character training 
should, of course, be in the hands 
of competent people, with the ut- 
most acquiescence and co-operation 
of the trainees. Such discipline can- 
not usually be adequately acquired 
under a normal college program, 
and it certainly cannot be given in 
any short summer course. On the 
other hand, spread over the normal 
college program, it need not involve 
the trainee in extra years of prepa- 
ration. Seminarians and members 
of religious communities have a 
training, sometimes severe, spread 
over a long period of years. About 
three or four years of less inten- 
sive discipline and help should be 
sufficient to eradicate undesirable 
habits to some degree, and to incul- 
cate a modicum of needed attitudes, 
ideals, and positive virtues. This 
character training might perhaps be 
given best if it is individual, well- 
planned, methodical, continuous 
and not over-burdensome. An or- 
dered liberty of spirit should result. 
Initiative and power to shoulder re- 
sponsibilities might be stressed, and 


also the ability to make the best of 
any situation. It should always be 
remembered that the trainees are 
lay people, hence the discipline in- 
volved ought in no way to be identi- 
cal with that of a novitiate! Most 
of the trainees will remain lay peo- 
ple and will find their true vocation 
in marriage. A few of them will 
devote their whole lives to Catholic 
Action. A few will doubtless under- 
take studies for the priesthood or 
enter religious communities and 
then, surely, be all the better for 
this Catholic Action training prior 
to their call or decision. 

To achieve a right balance for 
the plan, it seems advisable that it 
should be carried out in the rough 
and tumble of normal college life, 
provided specific help be given to 
the trainees to enable them to learn 
how to mix freely with persons, 
naturally, and without self-con- 
sciousness, and above all without 
any feelings of superiority, and still 
be exemplary in every way, and 
hence different from so many world- 
ly, pleasure-loving, luxury-loving 
young Catholics. The plan would 
fail if pietistic persons were devel- 
oped instead of wholesomely pious 
ones. It would fail, too, if trainees 
were to become spiritual snobs, as 
would be the great danger if they 
were set aside in a training center 
established on the basis of segrega- 
tion from the normal run of life. 

On the other hand, the training 
should be well-planned and some- 
times even severe. It may well fol- 
low very unusual lines to achieve 
its purpose; and it may well be de- 
sirable that all this training and ex- 
tra activity be conducted in such 
manner that it is enjoyable even in 
its hard aspects, and never stereo- 
typed, so that imaginations are 
quickened in the process, end not 
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frustrated in any undue way. The 
balance of a true humility with the 
retention of initiative and resource- 
fulness will be difficult to achieve, 
but if it can be done the end results 
will be much worthwhile. Students 
following such a plan would be out- 
standing in their colleges, not nec- 
essarily in scholastic studies, but in 
some way or other, in play, club- 
work, firmness in maintaining 
ideals, general strength and win- 
someness of character. 

For this training it would seem 
necessary to find a priest director 
who understands and is sympathetic 
with the scheme. This director must 
be one who understands young peo- 
ple and can win their confidence, 
who is sufficiently educated and cul- 
tured to maintain an adequate ideal 
in this respect, and who is modern 
enough and of sufficient initiative 
and imagination to see needs and 
opportunities as they arise, new 
methods of attacking old problems, 
and the like. Although he ought 
surely to be highly spiritual, it 
would seem well if he did not scorn 
the world and its inhabitants, but 
recognized the good-even in the 
crazy pattern of our modern times. 

A lay director would also seem 
to be essential for the scheme, for 
the lay trainees would have more 
confidence in the high calling of 
Catholic Action if a position of au- 
thority were given to one of their 
kind. This lay head could carry 
out instructions under the direction 
of the priest director, and might 
also give information about Catho- 
lic Action societies and their tech- 
niques and fill other training needs. 
The more spiritual this person is, 
the better, provided he, or she, be 
not of the “crackpot” variety. The 
lay director should be full of zeal 
for the spreading of Christ’s King- 
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dom; he should be as good a Catho- 
lic as possible and should have very 
high ideals, and yet be fun-loving 
when the occasion is appropriate. 
He will need a strong character, 
for he will probably have to bear 
the onus of any disapproval of the 
scheme coming from persons in the 
college. He must be a pleasant, 
likeable person to attract others to 
his way of life and thought. Gen- 
erally speaking he ought to be a 
regular member of the college staff, 
though perhaps with fewer than the 
usual teaching hours, to give him 
adequate time for prayer and prep- 
aration for his Catholic Action 
work. 

Under the priest and lay direc- 
tors and any others considered nec- 
essary for the plan, trainees would 
receive their instruction and train- 
ing. Again, the reader is asked to 
bear in mind that any ideas here 
given are intended as mere sugges- 
tions only. These suggestions for 
specific training are, indeed, given 
here even more tentatively than the 
general plan above. With this idea 
in view it is suggested that instruc- 
tion to these trainees need not oc- 
cupy more than one or two hours 
a week over and above the regular 
college course. This should not be 
too much of a strain for the trainee- 
students, for they ought to be ready 
to avoid spending as much time in 
recreation as the average college 
student. Trainees might well be ex- 
pected to find a spiritual director. 
For this purpose it might be well 
to have several priests connected 
with the scheme, so that those train- 
ees who do not wish to have the 
personal spiritual guidance of the 
priest-director will have ready ac- 
cess to others. They might also be 
expected to attend Mass daily, or 
several times a week as a minimum, 
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to undertake a minimum period of 
spiritual reading and of mental 
prayer daily, and to say the usual 
other Catholic prayers, including 
one to know their vocation until 
they think they do. They should 
be willing to try to discover their 
gifts and to develop them, as in- 
dicative of God’s will, and they 
should be ready to strive to do every- 
thing (work or play) as well as pos- 
sible. A monthly day or half-day 
of recollection might provide them 
with means for a spiritual check- 
up, one or two short talks followed 
by meditation, and a talk on Cath- 
olic Action and its techniques given 
as a series throughout the period of 
training. This might be followed 
by a social gathering, to preserve 
a sense of understanding union 
among the group. 

Apart from such training plans 
as these, trainees ought to segre- 
gate themselves as little as possible 
from those college students not tak- 
ing their course or sharing their 
aims, except where obvious giving 
in to the spirit of the world is in- 
volved. They should be willing to 
join in campus activities with oth- 
ers, both because these activities are 
part of college life, and because 
joining them will give training in 
co-operation with others. They 
should be especially anxious to co- 
operate with all the religious cam- 
pus activities: the saying of one or 
more of the office hours where the 
League of the Divine Office exists, 
work for the missions, the Sodality, 
for the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine and other organizations. 
Work with some of these religious 
societies, or all in turn, would be 
part of the normal Catholic Action 
training needed to give them an in- 
side knowledge of the working of 
the societies functioning within the 


Church. As it could not be expected 
that all students with qualities of 
leadership or with above-average 
appreciation of spiritual values 
would join the special Catholic Ac- 
tion training scheme, some of these 
will head some if not all of the 
campus societies. Such a situation 
seems to be highly desirable for the 
training of the Catholic Action 
group, for then they would be 
obliged to learn how to curb what 
they may think to be better ideas 
of their own, and how to co-operate 
with those who have different ideas 
from theirs and the authority to 
enforce them; they could also have 
the benefit of first-hand observation 
of the successes and failures of lead- 
ers in the normal run of life. 
Trainees should also probably se- 
cure some practical knowledge of 
community needs, and the needs of 
individuals in walks of life other 
than their own. A couple of hours 
a week devoted to work in a hospi- 
tal, settlement house or other social 
agency would be well employed; or 
part of summer vacations might be 
devoted to such experience. The 
majority of people live in cities, and 
it is precisely in the cities that the 
work of trainees will chiefly lie. For 
this reason it is essential that they 
secure acquaintance with city prob- 
lems and the solutions offered to- 
day. Those who feel a call to rural 
work, or to giving present urbanites 
a knowledge of some of the advan- 
tages of rural living, could have 
suitable provisions made for them. 
The Catholic Rural Life Conference 
would doubtless be glad to assist in 
the training of rural lay apostles. 
Where it is necessary to supple- 
ment college training, and for those 
who have already completed their 
formal intellectual development, 
more intensive courses might be 
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given during summer vacations. It 
cannot be too greatly emphasized, 
however, that continual training 
over several years would seem to 
be necessary for worthwhile results: 
too often shorter courses develop 
only short-lived enthusiasms. Three 
or four years of submitting to closer 
discipline than is usual in college 
life would be a severe enough test 
of the seriousness of purpose of any 
trainee, and a wonderful training 
for the hard grind of adult living. 
If but one college could adopt the 
plan, we might, with the appropri- 
ate ecclesiastical approbation, have 
a national center of Catholic Action 
training for our country; if a few 
should adapt it to their needs, then 
we might have regional centers; if 
none are willing to adopt the whole 
scheme at the start, perhaps at least 
one college would undertake part 
of the plan, to see if it is feasible 
in actual practice, and where its 
strength and its weaknesses lie. 
As for the prospects of future 
employment for such trainees, any 
college which began such a scheme 
with the blessing of the bishop 
would probably find a sympathetic 
friend who would be glad to make 
use of the services of at least some 
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of the specially trained students. 
Other students would join social 
agencies, or help their parish priests.- 
It does not seem that they would 
be long unemployed in their chosen 
field, but if an opening did not come 
immediately, they would at least 
have their college degree and supe- 
rior spiritual and character train- 
ing, to enable them to secure a sec- 
ular position. Their example of 
true Catholic living would surely be 
a power for good wherever they 
went. Indeed, if no other purpose 
were served than that of making 
our college students aware of the 
serious purpose of life, some good 
would come of the scheme. One 
could not too often reiterate, how- 
ever, that the plan should in no 
way produce a society of “peculiar 
people,” or change the present or- 
ganization of college activities. Ra- 
ther, it ought perhaps to be regard- 
ed merely as the formation of a new 
society on the college campus. But 
this new society, with its roots in 
good ground, ought surely to spread 
unobtrusively the branches of its 
influence over the whole of college 
life, and the years which follow. 


Eva J. Ross. 


7 assault upon religion of which we are today the anxious wit- 
nesses has met with such success because there have been so 
many Christians for whom their Faith has stood in the first place 
for a tradition, a code, a discipline of dogma and ethic, and only in 
the sécond place (and then.but confusedly) or not at all, for what in 
fact from first to last it solely is, the way of the Love of God, the un- 
folding in time and in terms of human practice of the eternal verity 
that God is Love and that love is the only service acceptable to Him. 


—From In Divers Manners. 


sé By R. H. J. Srevarrt, S.J. (New York: Longmans, Green 
0) 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE 


66 DON’T know when I’ve been so 

excited about a new play,” said 
a voice this spring on the telephone, 
“I’ve just been down to Catholic Uni- 
versity and I can’t wait to see the show 
on Broadway.” It was my friend, 
Janet Cohn of Brandt and Brandt and 
she was speaking of Sing Out Sweet 
Land, by Walter Kerr, which is to be 
produced by the Theater Guild this 
season. That is one contribution by 
a Conference member to the profes- 
sional theater. Another is The Mag- 
nificent Yankee, the drama of Chief 
Justice Holmes, to be played by Wal- 
ter Huston, whose author is Emmet 
Lavery, a former President of the 
N. C. T. C. as well as one of its 
founders. 

It was seven years ago this summer 
that the Loyola Community Theater of 
Illinois sponsored the first convention 
of the National Catholic Theater Con- 
ference; the first rung of a ladder it 
was hoped would lead to a platform 
built on practical guidance as well as 
idealism; a beacon to playwrights, ac- 
tors and Catholic Little Theaters; a 
challenge to the exploitation of the 
theater by commercial agencies and a 
vindication of the Church’s loyalty to 
the art which she herself nurtured. 
This idea of a central organization to 
co-ordinate and encourage the Cath- 
olic producing units in colleges and 
communities throughout the country 
met with general approval and more 
than half the states in the union were 
represented at the 1937 convention. 
Since then conventions have been held 
at Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., in-1939 and at Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York City, in 1941. The 
Catholic Theater Guild of Richmond, 
Va., were to have been our hosts in 
1943 but the War made this impos- 
sible. Nominations and ballots passed 
through the mails and Mr. Charles 
Costello of St. Ambrose College, Daven- 
port, Iowa, was elected our long dis- 
tance President. 


Housed at first in Catholic Univer- 
sity, headquarters of the N. C. T. C. 
are now in New York, thanks to the 
Blackfriars who have offered the hos- 
pitality of their office at 316 West 57th 
Street. The debt which had weighed 
down the Conference since the publi- 
cation of the quarterly magazine was 
gallantly paid off by the Catholic The- 
ater Guild of Detroit and a monthly 
production calendar and news sheet 
has proved a more economical method 
of keeping members posted on national 
activities and items of general theat- 
rical interest. But what has been of 
greatest help to the work of the Con- 
ference is that through the generosity 
of one of the founders, Miss Helen 
Purcell is now able to be almost daily 
in the office as Editor, Secretary, Li- 
brarian and Treasurer! She is the 
mainspring of the N.C. T. C. The lat- 
est service is the library of published 
plays and scripts which is growing 
rapidly—thanks to donations. For a 
fee of $1.00, plus postage, plays are 
mailed to members; one of whom late- 
ly received a consignment, which it 
would have cost $10.00 to buy, at a 
cost of $1.18. Another service, which 
is in the process of building, is the re- 
duction of royalty rates by which 
group members have sometimes saved 
themselves as much as $15.00 for one 
performance. The central office is also 
in a position to be able to offer or col- 
lect much valuable advice about plays 
already produced by other group 
members. 

If I were asked what Catholic Thea- 
ter has actually accomplished, I should 
say that within the last decade it is 
very definitely being accorded a place 
in many communities. If the War has 
curtailed its ambitions in one direc- 
tion, it has attained greater promi- 
nence in other ways. The Catholic 
Theater Guild of Richmond; which 
had developed remarkable programs 
for adults and children under the elec- 
tric direction of Father O’Kane, has 
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now organized the only Catholic Stage 
Door Canteen and entertained thou- 
sands of service men during 1943. 
Springfield Junior College not only 
presented Jeanne d’Arc this spring 
but raised over $25,000 in the Fourth 
War Loan Drive. Loretto Academy 
in El] Paso, Texas, presented Girls of 
the U. S. A. in six different camps. 
Wartime housing shortages forced the 
Catholic Theater Guild of Detroit out 
of their spacious quarters but they not 
only continued to function in spite of 
their homelessness but have so devel- 


‘oped their Children’s Theater that it 


now has its own play-reading and pro- 
duction committees and four different 
groups of children ranging from six 
years to sixteen. One of their plays 
ran for ten performances and their 
latest, Anne of Green Gables, turned 
away 300 children at one matinee. 
The Children’s Theater is thus not only 
serving as an apprentice school for the 
Guild but is evidently filling a need in 
their: city. Three years ago I would 
have said that it was impossible for 
any experimental theater to survive in 
New York but, although the unions 
succeeded in closing all the other non- 
commercial theaters last winter, Black- 
friars not only survived but chalked 
up Caukey and Career Angel to their 
credit with the critics. 

Group members of the National 
Catholic Theater Conference now 
range from Montreal to New Orleans 
and from San Francisco to Vancouver. 
Their productions last season varied 
from Shakespeare—(Romeo and Juliet 
at St. Joseph’s, Hartford, and Twelfth 
Night at Immaculata College, Pa.)—to 
Philip Barry’s elaborate extravaganza, 
Liberty Jones, presented by St. Cath- 
erine’s High School Players with inci- 
dental music by one of their own boys. 
Twenty-five curtain calls were the re- 
ward of their courage, and some of 
the business men of Racine suggested 
that the production be brought to a 
downtown theater. In spite of man 
shortage, Loras College Players of 
Dubuque were able to give a trium- 
phant production of A Saint in a 
Hurry (Francis Xavier) which calls 
for a cast of fifty-two and eight dif- 
ferent sets. Annual Christmas and 
Passion plays are a feature of many 
groups and a special Passion Play 
Group has been organized in Passaic, 


N. J., which played before ten thou- 
sand people in its first season. 

A shelf for radio scripts is in the 
Conference Library and Mr. Courtenay 
Savage, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, has lately been given an as- 
signment on the Radio Section of the 
Army Special Service Division. Clarke 
College, Dubuque, has _ concentrated 
on radio drama this past winter and 
group members in Pittsburgh, Dayton, 
Richmond and Detroit have all their 
radio programs. 

It is hoped that the next convention 
of the National Catholic Theater Con- 
ference in 1945 will be an assembly of 
everyone who is a dramatic idealist. 
Let us hope, too, that next winter 
many audiences on Broadway will un- 
consciously acknowledge a debt to 
Catholic Theater and to the many men 
and women, and boys and girls whose 
faith has made and is making ideals 
come true. All of them deserve spe- 
cial mention and all of them have our 
deep respect and admiration. 


CATHERINE Was Great.—“What I 
Owe to History,” by Mae West, could 
be another title. I wonder what tart 
remark might have been spoken by 
Catherine had she foreseen that one 
repercussion of her career would be 
to furnish excuse for dramatic repre- 
sentation of a lady without any morals 
with historical immunity from censor- 
ship. It was not the fault of the Em- 
press of Russia that her fur-lined 
mantle fell upon the author’s shoulders 
in the hottest week of many summers— 
Miss West can recall an even hotter 
period in connection with her last 
play and the police—but it was pretty 
torrid for the cast who staggered 
about in velvet cloaks and padded uni- 
forms with a thermometer rising to- 
ward the centuple maximum. 

The imperial patroness of Voltaire 
was unusual in many ways and pecul- 
iarly so in possessing absolutely no 
handicap of conscience. She was a 
practical German and she knew her 
husband was a rotter so his murder 
was as trivial a matter to her as the 
farce of her conversion to the Ortho- 
dox Church. Her New Code for Gov- 
ernment was based on the most en- 
lightened doctrines of tolerance, edu- 
cation and penology of the eighteenth 
century Rationalists but she needed 
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the nobles too much to consider the 
slavery of their serfs and, though in 
theory she was entirely opposed to tor- 
ture and capital punishment, she never 
let theory stand in the way of the state 
—which was herself. Too much of a 
Teuton not to try to instill some edu- 
cation in her hordes of semi-savage 
nobility, Catherine thought that Swiss 
governesses would have a highly re- 
fining influence in the imperial board- 
ing schools but the Swiss Republic re- 
fused the importation of their young 
girls by a Jezebel. She did, however, 
institute an important medical reform 
by submitting herself to be vaccinated. 
This was on the advice of Voltaire, the 
one man to whom she was continually 
loyal. They never met in person. 
Miss West’s conception of Catherine 
does not encompass anything but the 
cruder side of her character. There 
is only one joke repeated in all the 
thirteen scenes but Miss West has 
thirteen changes of costly costumes 
with a cast of fifty males as back- 
ground. The male members of the 
audience sit expectantly through the 
scenes of Russian history, waiting for 
The Joke and watching Mae West’s 


pliable hips waggle through yards of 


Russian costumes. “I’m glad you like 
my Catherine,” said she in a curtain 
speech, “I like her, too. She ruled 
thirty million people and had three 
hundred lovers. I do the best I can 
in two hours.” The sets by Howard 
Bay are massive and Mr. Michael Todd 
has forestalled the possible use of the 
adjective “cheap” by publicizing his 
bills for $150,000.—At the Shubert. 


A TrisuTe.—There are times when 
the Theater must pay a wistful tribute 
to the Screen, particularly when you 
stop to think how shabbily the stage 
treated Career Angel and how gener- 
ously Hollywood has handled Going 
My Way. 

Age having to give place to youth is 
a theme even more recurrent in life 
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than in literature; it is often handled 
bitterly and grimly, sometimes patient- 
ly but rarely with the insight and gai- 
ety which give the present picture its 
charm. Barry Fitzgerald’s old Pastor 
is one of the great characterizations of 
his career—an old man with the same 
fatal simplicity as Lear but with a 
faith which disciplined his crotchets. 
When we say of some people that they 
are too old, we often mean they are 
too young; that they have rejected the 
lessons of experience and retained a 
childish attitude of mind without a 
child’s acceptance of his own limita- 
tions. This is the reason some of our 
elders must be cajoled with petty de- 
ceptions—not because they are so an- 
cient but because they have never 
grown up. There is no.question but 
that the Curate has acquired in less 
years far more wisdom than his Pas- 
tor. That is why the Bishop sent him 
surreptitiously to take charge of St. 
Michael’s Parish. But trying tactfully 
to guide a Pastor who is riper in years 
than experience is very difficult in- 
deed for Father O’Malley. Yet because 
they are one in a simple faith and be- 
cause they are Irish enough to laugh 
at the same joke, the two men grow in 
affection and respect for each other. 

Bing Crosby gives an unusually 
straightforward and sympathetic pic- 
ture of the curate and his boys’ choir 
gives his audience an opportunity to 
hear him sing. The Metropolitan so- 
prano is the only member of the cast 
whose playing seems out of key but 
fortunately she has a nice singing 
voice. The director has added im- 
measurably to the picture with small 
bits of business. Nothing could be 
more catholic—with a small c—than 
the theme; nothing more Catholic— 
with a big C—than the story, but Cath- 
olic in a way which could hardly of- 
fend a Southern Methodist. I had only 
one disappointment. I think I would 
have liked the Bishop and was sorry 
not to meet him. 





THE DRAMA 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatHer.—Time to visit 
the Days again.—At the Empire. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL Street. — Gaslight (on the 
screen) doesn’t seem to dim the fame 
of this unusual melodrama.—At the 
John Golden. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—One way to see it is to 
join the Army or Navy! —At the St. 
James. 


January, 1944 


CARMEN JONES.—Billy Rose, Hassard 
Short, and the designers, Howard Bay 
and Pene du Bois—and incidentally 
the composer, Bizet—combine to give 
the new script by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II. a brilliant production with an 
all Negro cast.—At the Broadway. 


March 


MeExIcAN Hayripe.—Cole Porter has 
written the music, Bobby Clark sup- 
plies the laughs and Michael Todd do- 
nates an extravagant display of cos- 
tumes. The whole is not as tough as 
one might expect of a show At the 
Winter Garden. 


May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL.— 
Most brilliant play of the season by S. 
N. Behrman from a drama by Franz 
Werfel with a masterly performance 
by Oscar Karlweis as a refugee escap- 
ing from Paris. Despite its serious 
subject matter, it is a comedy.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


Tue SEARCHING WIND.—A thought- 
ful play by Lillian Hellman on the ef- 
fects of compromise in private lives 
and international politics. It takes in 
Rome, Berlin and Paris but the story 
centers in Washington, D. C. Distin- 
guished cast.—At the Fulton. 


CHICKEN Every SunpAy.—As the 
proprietor of a boarding house in Ari- 
zona in 1916, Mary Philips adds 
warmth and charm to a rather rowdy 
comedy.—At the Plymouth. 


FoLLow THE GiRLS.—Noisy, vulgar 
musicale of sailors on shore leave.— 
At the 44th Street. 


June 


Pick-up Girnt.—A drama of the Chil- 
dren’s Court with the sympathetic 
Judge unraveling for the audience the 
true facts in the background of the 
tragedy of fifteen-year-old Elizabeth 
Collins. Her story has a very human 
appeal with hope for her future and 
the whole play is excellently staged 
and acted. There are no dull moments 
At the 48th Street. 


July 


Hats Orr to Iczk.—A new and far 
more elaborate show with Freddie 
Trenkler as comedian and some very 
effective spectacles with Carol Lynne 
as an epitome of grace—all for $1.65 
At the Center. 


Ten Littte Inpians.—An Agatha 
Christie melodrama mystery of a 
houseparty where the mortality among 
the guests is nearly 100%. Who is to 
be the survivor is the question in 
everyone’s mind. Pace and the act- 
ing are both uneven.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 





Nova et Vetera 


“A BLESSING AND A TREASURE” 


WHEN I recall the self-denying lives 
of the two founders of the Catholic 
Church in Boston — Matignon and 
Cheverus—I wonder that the influence 
of their virtues has not extended even 
to the present day, to soften prejudice 
and do away with irreligious ani- 
mosity. They were regarded with 
distrust, if not with hatred, when they 
first came among us to take charge of 
that humble flock; but their devoted- 
ness, joined with great acquirements 
and rare personal worth, overcame 
even the force of the great Protestant 
tradition of enmity towards their 
office. Protestant admiration kept 
pace with Catholic love and venera- 
tion in their regard, and when they 
built the church which is now so near 
the term of its existence, there were 
few wealthy Protestants in Boston who 
did not esteem it a privilege to aid 
them with liberal contributions. The 
first subscription paper for its erec- 
tion was headed by the illustrious and 
venerable name of John Adams, the 
successor of Washington in the presi- 
dency of the United States. 

The memory of the first Bishop of 
Boston, Dr. Cheverus, is (for most 
Bostonians of my age) the most pre- 
cious association connected with the 
Cathedral. He was endeared to the 
people of this city by ten years of 
unselfish exertion in the duties of a 
missionary priest, before he was ele- 
vated to the dignity of the episcopate. 
His unwillingness to receive the prof- 
fered mitre was as characteristic of 
his modest and humble spirit, as the 
meekness with which he bore his 
faculties when the burden of that re- 
sponsibility was forced upon him. 
His “episcopal palace,” as he used 
facetiously to term his small and 
scantily-furnished dwelling, which was 
contiguous to the rear of the church, 
was the resort of all classes of the 
community. His simplicity of man- 
ner and ingenuous affability won all 
hearts. The needy and opulent, the 


learned and illiterate, the prosperous 
merchant and the Indians in the un- 
known wilds of Maine, found in him 
a father and a friend. Children used 
to run after him as he walked down 
Franklin Place, delighted to receive a 
smile and a kind word from one 
whose personal presence was like a 
benediction. 

His face was the index of a pure 
heart and a great mind. It was im- 
possible to look at him without re- 
calling that fine stanza of the old poet: 


“A sweete attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given.by lookes, 

Continuall comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel bookes;— 

I trow that countenance cannot lie 

Whose thoughts are legible in the 
eye.” 


One of the ancient Hebrew proph- 
ets, in describing the glories of the 
millennial period, tells us that upon 
the bells of the horses shall be the 
words, Holiness unto the Lord—a 
prophecy which always reminded me 
of Cheverus; for that divine inscrip- 
tion seemed to have been written all 
over his benign countenance as with 
the luminous pen of the rapt evan- 
gelist in Patmos. 

But Bishop Cheverus was not mere- 
ly a good man—he was a great man. 
He did not court the society of the 
learned, for his line of duty lay 
among the poor; but, even in that hum- 
ble sphere, his talents shone out 
brightly, and won the respect even of 
those who had the least sympathy 
with the Church to which his every 
energy was devoted. Boston valued 
him highly; but few of her citizens 
thought, as they saw him bound on 
some errand of mercy through her 
streets, that France envied them the 
possession of such a prelate, that the 
peerage of the old monarchy was 
thought to need his virtuous presence, 
and that the scarlet dignity of a 
Prince of the Church was in reserve 
for that meek and _ self-sacrificing 
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servant of the poor. Had he been 
gifted with prophetic vision, his hu- 
mility would have had much to suf- 
fer, and his life would have been made 
unhappy, by the thought of coming 
power and honour. He had given the 
best part of his life to Boston, and 
here he wished to die. He had buried 
his friend and fellow-labourer, Dr. 
Matignon, in the Church of St. Augus- 
tine at South Boston, and when he 
placed the mural tablet over the tomb 
of that venerable priest, he left a space 
for his own name, and expressed the 
hope that, as they had lived together 
harmoniously for so many years, they 
might not in death be separated. It 
was a strange sight to see more than 
two hundred Protestants remonstrat- 
ing against the translation of a Cath- 
olic bishop from their city, and speak- 
ing of him in such terms as these: 
“We hold him to be a blessing and a 
treasure in our social community, 
which we cannot part with, and which, 
without injustice to any man, we may 
affirm, if withdrawn from us, can 
never be replaced.” And when he dis- 
tributed all that he possessed among 
his clergy, his personal friends and 


the poor, and left Boston as poor as 
he had entered it, with the single 
trunk that contained his clothes when 
he arrived, twenty-seven years before, 
—public admiration outran the power 


of language. Doctrinal differences 
were forgotten. Three hundred car- 
riages and other vehicles escorted him 
several miles on the road to New York, 
where he was to embark. 


—From Aguecheek (Boston: Shephard, 
Clark & Brown. 1859). Charles Fairbanks, 
mentioned in the article “The Epic of Catholic 
Boston” (page 542) is the “Aguecheek” of the 
title, a signature which he used in his con- 
tributions to the Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. Mr. Fairbanks later became a Cath- 
olic. 


in 
<= 





WatcH AND CoMBAT 


Patriotism, said Dr. Johnson in a 
celebrated phrase, is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel; and it sometimes seems 
as if our more perfervid patriots fall 
under the jurisdiction of Johnson’s 
dictionary. If now I call the inde- 
fatigable Americanism of contempo- 
rary literature one of its most signifi- 
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cant aspects, I refer, not to flag-wav- 
ing, but to a spiritual affirmation of 
American life. It would have been 
easy for authors rising from the ranks 
of the new American stocks and only 
too conscious that the old American 
stock had not been gracious in its at- 
titude toward later comers—it would 
have been easy, I say, for these authors 
to turn their backs on the United 
States and to create a literature of the 
sort the Nazis, the Fascists, and vari- 
ous other groups would have been only 
too delighted to encourage. It would 
have been possible to create an atmos- 
phere, a climate of opinion in which 
the attention of the newer groups was 
turned away from America to the 
motherland; and we might have had 
a literature seeking to build a little 
Germany, another Italy, an imitation 
Sweden, a renovated Armenia, a new 
Jerusalem, or a second Greece in the 
United States. Such a literary tend- 
ency has, as a matter of fact, exhibited 
itself in Brazil and has had to be sup- 
pressed by the Brazilian government. 
But the novels and poems, the essays 
and plays originating in the newer 
American stocks have well-nigh unani- 
mously rejected the Old World and 
have accepted the New. The writers 
have concerned themselves with the 
ways by which the newer races have 
been, or are being, assimilated into the 
life of the United States; and if they 
have painted pictures of injustice, if 
their pages have occasionally been 
cruel pages, it is not because their 
people are being turned away from an 
old folk tradition: it is because the 
old tradition in American life—what 
Mr. Granville Hicks has called the 
Great Tradition—has not assimilated 
the newcomer. as graciously and as 
swiftly as these writers want him to 
be assimilated. They do not complain, 
these authors, except when the prom- 
ise of American life has not been ful- 
filled; and they are, in fact, among 
those who have most readily caught 
up the torch, carried forward the idea, 
had their imaginations enkindled by 
what Mr. Michael Foster calls the 
American Dream. 

So long as publishers are free to 
print what authors are free to write, 
I do not think we need fear that either 
fascism or communism will conquer 
the American mind. There were times 
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when Hawthorne and Lowell, Poe and 
Lanier conceived too narrowly of the 
republic. Contemporary American lit- 
erature, particularly American fiction, 
has its weaknesses—among them lack 
of direction and control, a readiness 
to accept the second-best thing rather 
than to await what is best and wisest; 
but if the question of fusing this poly- 
glot republic into a spiritual unity 
were left in the hands of our writers 
only, there would be no fear of the 
result. They are unanimous in their 
support of the idea that in the United 
States, at least, humanity is more im- 
portant than race, the dignity of the 
individual human being more precious 
than any doctrine of a Herrenvolk, 
economic autarchy, or any other of 
the ideas which make up the dictator 
state. It seems to me clear that we 
may look with confidence upon con- 
temporary American letters as one of 
our chief instruments for the support 
of the republic, finding even in novel- 
ists of the second rank, if they are read 
aright, friends and aiders of those 
who would live in the spirit. And if 


_— 


I have seemed to deal harshly with the 
American classics, let me make amends 
by quoting from an old poem, and yet, 
I think, a very good one, the lines in 
which William Cullen Bryant prophe- 
sied that American liberty would al- 
ways be a battle and a march: 


“Oh! not yet 

Mayst thou unbrace thy corslet, nor 
lay by 

Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom! close 
thy lids 

In slumber; for thine enemy never 
sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat till 
the day 

Of the new earth and heaven.” 


To many, the earth seems to have 
achieved, not a new heaven and earth, 
but a new hell. American literature, 
however, is still struggling toward a 
new birth of freedom and of demo- 
cratic humanity upon the earth. 
—From Ideas in America. By Howarnp Mum- 


ForD Jones (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE FALANGE 


StupDENTs of the evolution of Falange 
will notice that it was originally a 
right wing anti-Communist movement 
but that now all the right-wing (Con- 
servative) parties of Spain (tradi- 
tionalists, Catholics, monarchists, etc.) 
are in opposition to it. To-day it is 
in the ranks of Falange that will be 
found most of the old left wing ele- 
ments and yet, since the war began, 
it has been, and is still, intensely pro- 
German. 

Falange was born in the early ’thir- 
ties as a democratic Christian move- 
ment based on the freedom and dignity 
of the individual, patriotism, disci- 
pline, social justice, the family, con- 
trolled capitalism and the rights of 
labour. It was inspired and formed 
by an intelligent and aristocratic 
young leader, José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera, a brilliant barrister and the 
son of the late dictator, the Marquez 


de Estella. The movement was started 
at a moment when authority and or- 
der in Spain appeared to be dead and 
Marxian totalitarianism, hatred and 
class warfare were rampant. 

The party had very small beginnings 
but the imprisonment of its founder 
by the Republicans in 1934 gave it 
the necessary stimulus of persecution. 
At the time the Civil War started, it 
was generally accepted that its mem- 
bership was only 10,000, most of 
whom were imprisoned by the Repub- 
lican Government. At that time it was 
doubly absurd to label the party “Fas- 
cist” and to point to it as the insti- 
gator of the civil war; no one thought 
of doing so at the time and it was only 
subsequently that unscrupulous propa- 
gandists did so describe it. 

Though Falange had certain simi- 
larities to Italian Fascism, in that it 
was corporative, its founder did cate- 
gorically deny that his society had 
anything but a purely Spanish origin 
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and was said to have refused to go to 
Italy to discuss its foundation with 
Mussolini. It is notorious that ideas 
of foreign origin are usually obnoxious 
to individualist Spain. 

Young Primo de Rivera was a fear- 
less, outspoken figure; even after his 
imprisonment, he constantly defied 
and denounced the Republican Gov- 
ernment from his cell and he was his 
own counsel at his trial. At one ses- 
sion, when the procedure was espe- 
cially unjust he tore off his barrister’s 
toga and trod it underfoot, refusing to 
wear any longer the uniform of a de- 
graded court; he did this notwith- 
standing the fact that his judge and 
enemies were thirsting for his blood 
and that the law was no protection to 
him. Eventually he was murdered in 
jail in the terror of 1936. 

Such were the origin and founder 
of Falange, which was probably in- 
tended by its founder to lead to a Res- 
toration of a monarchy similar to that 
existing in Spain previous to the adop- 
tion in the early nineteenth century of 
a liberal parliamentary system based 
on the systems of England and France; 
a monarchy based on the Church, the 


Council, the Cortes, the municipalities 


and the guilds. There is reason to 
believe that he visualised a return to 
the purely Spanish system existing at 
the time of Spain’s. greatness, from 
the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella 
onwards, until the time of the estab- 
lishment of the foreign liberal system, 
to which most Spaniards attribute a 
great part of their national misfor- 
tunes during the past 130 years. 

The attack on Spain by Marxism 
which caused the civil war brought 
Falange with its strong Christian and 
anti-Marxian tendencies not only into 
popularity but into prominence and 
power and it became one, and later 
the chief, of the pillars of the Franco- 
Nationalist cause. 

It was at this point that Falange be- 
gan to change its character. Though 
still intensely nationalist and conserv- 
ing its original creeds and character- 
istics, it began to show tendencies to- 
wards totalitarianism (State control) 
and signs of the influence of Germany 
and Italy. This can be accounted for 
by the violent anti-Russian feeling en- 


Sendered by the terror, by the pres-., 


ence of German and Italian troops in 
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Spain, the assistance they were giving 
to the Nationalists and the general ad- 
miration given at that time in all 
countries to certain features of the 
German and Italian systems by many 
people, who have since found it con- 
venient to forget the fact. 

Though in 1937 General Franco fol- 
lowed the totalitarian idea of the one- 
party State and amalgamated all par- 
ties officially into one and called it 
Falange, yet such an amalgamation 
was purely superficial. Falange had 
increasingly absorbed the left wing 
Socialist and Republican elements un- 
til, though officially the one and only 
party, in reality it had become mainly 
representative of the old left wing in 
Spain, while traditionalists, Catholics, 
monarchists, Conservatists all looked 
on it with increasing dislike and sus- 
picion. 

After the end of the Civil War, 
Spaniards, who are first and always 
individualists, would constantly say 
that they had not defeated the Com- 
munists in order to deliver themselves 
to the Falangists, with their similar 
creed of oppression and State slavery. 
That is the kernel of the matter; with 
or without knowing it one-time Marx- 
ists became Nazis and Fascists, and 
vice versa, under the name of Falan- 
gists. This was increasingly evident as 
the World War progressed, until 
1940-1, Falange, on which General 
Franco at that time rested his power, 
had not only become totalitarian and 
pro-German, but was controlled by the 
German Embassy in Madrid through 
its powerful propagandist army. 

General Franco also appeared to be 
an unashamed partisan of the Axis 
and thereby gained considerable un- 
popularity here and in the U. S. A. 
It is only fair, however, to say that 
General Franco’s first interest was 
Spain and Spain only. Spain’s neu- 
trality was vital to us also and only: 
Franco’s statesmanship and Falange’s 
pro-Germanism made it possible to 
preserve it. Without them a German 
occupation of the Peninsula and its 
ports would have been inevitable and 
we should be very grateful whatever 
the motives that brought it about. 

One of the unfortunate things is that 
the ill-informed press and _ public, 
perhaps with some excuse, consider 
“Falange” synonymous with “Spain” 
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and abuse both equally, which is not 
fair. Spain is split in two, as in the 
last World War, between pro-Allies 
and pro-Germans. Generally speaking, 
but with exceptions, the Conserva- 
tives (Catholics, Monarchists and 
traditionalists) are the former and 
Falange the latter. 

The power and strength of Falange 
has been on the decrease during the 
past two years and to-day is weaken- 
ing while our friends are increasing- 
ly powerful, as the prospects of the 
Restoration draw nearer. May we be 
spared from making another enemy 
in Europe through an inability to dis- 
criminate between friends and ene- 
mies and through an _ unfortunate 
habit of using inaccurate slogans. 


—ArtTHurR F. Lovepay, in the Catholic Her- 
ald (London), June 2nd. 





FREE FROM FREEDOM 


“Let there be no mistake about it,” 
writes Dr. R. A. L. Smith [in The Cath- 
olic Church and Social Order), “we 
cannot remain where we are now. 
We can either go forward to an or- 
dered liberty based on respect for 
man’s supreme dignity and value, or 
we can submit ourselves, slowly but 
inevitably, as slaves to the New Levia- 
than—that omnipotent State which, in 
the name of the general will and the 
common good, rules and controls and 
guides all our lives from the cradle to 
the grave.” ... 

Nothing in Dr. Smith’s book ap- 
proaches in immediate importance 
and urgency his warning against the 
insidious growth of “totalitarian de- 
mocracy”: ... “The danger is rather 
of a sort of ‘totalitarian democracy’ in 
which the State exerts gradually in- 
creasing pressure upon man’s individ- 
uality and ends by ruling his whole 
life from the cradle to the grave. No 
one who has had experience of Gov- 
ernment ‘controls’ in war-time will feel 
inclined to minimise this very real 
danger of State bureaucracy, whether 
of the Right or of the Left.” 

Those of us who recall the recent 
case of the School Attendance Bill, or 
who have followed what manner of 
things may be done and have been 
done under Emergency Regulations or 
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Orders will not think this note of 
warning alarmist. The real enemy to 
Catholic social principles, practices 
and institutions is no longer Liberal- 
ism or laissez faire or Nazi-ism or Fas- 
cism or Marxism as they are described 
in textbooks: it is white-collared, 
black-coated, suave and smooth bu- 
reaucracy, armed with files, card- 
indices and Statutory Order No. ——. 
Another shrewd writer has recently 
described the New Eden of the “plan- 
ners” and “reformers” —free from 
want, free from disease, free from in- 
security, free from unemployment— 
and behind every tree of that Eden 
stands the Nosey Parker of the State, 
someone to make sure you are free 
from freedom—even~ the freedom to 
choose your own religion or the way 
your children shall be educated. 

It is not so much that things have 
gone dangerously far—as yet. The 
important and disquieting thing to 
Catholics is that the current of prac- 
tice, flowing ever more strongly, is 
actually flowing against openly ac- 
knowledged and constantly lauded 
principles. Pragmatism, above all 
pragmatism accepted on account of 
personalities, has always proved to 
be treachery. Because a system or a 
scheme or an institution works and is 
not positively injurious, so long as its 
operators are men of goodwill and 
sound judgment is no reason for being 
content with it if it runs counter to 
fundamental principles in which we 
believe. It may be that it has to be 
accepted as a “working compromise”: 
but it is only elementary prudence to 
keep on stating loudly the principles 
whose full application is not feasible 
at the moment, but whose truth and 
justice remain unaffected. 

We strongly recommend this book 
to all classes of readers. Against our 
will our convictions are shaken and 
our principles become blurred if we do 
not, now and again, bring them before 
the session of our own silent thought, 
review them, reaffirm them and re- 
dedicate ourselves to their observance. 
Dr. Smith’s book will be an excellent 
brief to hand to our conscience when 


it starts pleading its case to itself. 

—E. J. Coyne, SJ., reviewing R. A. L. 
Smith’s The Catholic Church and Social Order 
we in The Irish Monthly (Dublin), 
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Joy oF RECOGNITION 


“For the invisible things of Him... 
are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made” (Romans i., 
20). 

Some things have a strange power 
to move our secret hearts. They start 
a sudden gentleness, a lump in the 
throat. Such feelings are too intimate 
to.be disclosed to others. They would 
shrivel under amusement or contempt. 
We keep them to ourselves; though 
there may be, perhaps, one other in 
the world who could share them with 
us; true love is based on perfect un- 
derstanding. 

Look closer. What are these things 
that stir us? Maybe some act we wit- 
ness of selfless generosity or pity to 
distress: or some stranger child puts 
itself into our keeping with perfectly 
innocent trust: or an understanding 
smile lights up some worn and wrin- 
kled face, and we recognize within a 
spirit fresh and unbroken by the rough 
handling of life. 

And the sudden swelling of the heart 
within us. What is that? Surely a 
kind of call of the blood—our true na- 


ture recognizing its own deep calling 
to deep. Fashioned, all of us, by God 


“in His own image.” What is finest in 
others is kin to what is best in us. 
Seeing it we feel a kind of recognition, 
almost a homecoming. 

We hear of Contemplation—the con- 
templation of God’s Nature. We fancy 
it tu be some rapt admiring of a re- 
mote beauty or goodness or holiness, 
distant as a range of mountain peaks 
bathed in unearthly light. We forget 
that He is a Person and that contem- 
plation is knowing Him. 

He is indeed someone and has a 
personality of His own. And what 
other nature than His could He have 
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chosen as the prototype of ours? We 
do truly see something of Him when 
we see a fellow creature rising to the 
heights of his nature or maintaining it 
at its best. What we see in a flash in 
others, that God is, but finer far, flaw- 
less and beyond all measure. More 
than royal in His uncounted giving, 
tender beyond description in pity for 
the helpless, strong beyond words, un- 
changeably reliable, so utterly and 
completely good that evil or malice 
can have no part in Him. 

Yes, He is worth knowing, worth 
studying to know. In His keeping is 
all our life. Him we serve. He is our 
dearest friend. Between us is an un- 
derstanding deeper than that which 
men share when they meet again hav- 
ing been tried friends beneath other 
skies. He knows the truth and the 
reality to us of our hidden fears and 
secret hopes, our ambitions and dis- 
appointments, our little jokes, even, and 
our disgusts. They are not trivial to 
Him, for He is more than interested 
and cannot misunderstand. 

What a light on the Incarnation— 
God letting us see that He is a Person 
and an enchanting one! 

We can thus take note of, and not 
despise, the finer workings of our na- 
ture and from them learn something 
of His nature who made us like Him- 
self. But for such musing we need 
quiet and to be alone. “Be still and 
see that I am God.” 

How wonderful to get a foretaste of 
our gasps of astounded wonder on the 
first full sight of Him. But why fore- 
go the added joy of recognition? 

They are indeed right who tell us 
that in contemplating God the soul of 
man finds rest, refreshing and unal- 
loyed delight. 

—From Notes on Prayer. By Rev. B. C. 


Gurrain, S.J. (Oxford: L. O. C. K. League of 
Christ the King). 








Recent Events 


ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN OVERSEAS 


Tue New York Chancery Office an- 
nounced on July 20th that the Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York and Military Vicar of the 
U. S. Armed Forces, had left for over- 
seas, intending first to go to Italy. He 
was received in audience by the Holy 
Father on Saturday, July 22d, and 
again on Sunday, in what was termed 
one of the longest audiences accorded 
by His Holiness to any person in re- 
cent times. That Sunday the Arch- 
bishop offered Holy Mass in the 
Church of the Gesi and preached be- 
fore a large congregation of American 
soldiers. He said he prayed for them 
and with them for our beloved coun- 
try, that we will win the peace. 

On Tuesday Archbishop Spellman 
visited Lieut. Gen. Mark Clark’s head- 
quarters, where he remained for sev- 
eral days, seeing the chaplains, the 
hospitals and the troops in the field. 
King George VI. of England arrived at 
Fifth Army headquarters during this 
visit and the Archbishop was the first 
person introduced to the King by Gen- 
eral Clark. 

On Monday of the following week 
the Holy Father received about 4,000 
American, British and French troops 
in audience and Archbishop Spellman 
was among those standing near the 
Papal Throne. This was described as 
one of the most impressive audiences 
ever held by the Pope for members of 
the Allied armed forces. It has been 
estimated that since June 10th, His 
Holiness has received approximately 
200,000 members of the Allied Armies, 
including officers, enlisted men, nurses, 
WACs and WAAFs. 

On the following day, August 1st, 
Archbishop Spellman drove out to 
Anzio, where some of the bitterest 
fighting of the war took place, and 
here he offered Holy Mass on a tempo- 
rary altar which had been erected 
over the grave of the Rev. Joseph A. 
Gilmore, the first priest from the Arch- 


diocese of New York to be killed in 
action. Father Gilmore was a chap- 
lain with the American Army and held 
the rank of Captain. 

On July 29th Archbishop Spellman 
was received for’ the third time in 
private audience by the Holy Father. 
On the following day, which was Sun- 
day, the Archbishop celebrated Holy 
Mass for air-borne troops and mem- 
bers of the Air Corps some miles from 
Rome. He visited the Basilica of St. 
Paul Outside-the-Walls and the Apos- 
tle’s tomb. After the Mass for the Air 
troops, Archbishop Spellman invited 
the officers and men to join him in 
prayer for those who have given their 
lives in this war. All knelt and re- 
peated the prayer after the Arch- 
bishop. A bugler then sounded taps. 
In addressing the men the Archbishop 
said: “The trials of the war have 
brought to us a greater consciousness 
of what our country means to us and 
what we mean to our country. You 
soldiers are the bulwark of your coun- 
try in war and, please God, will be in 
times of peace.” 


in 
—— 





PLEA FOR PoLAND 


Eary in August it was reported that 
Pope Pius XII. had received in audi- 
ence a large number of Polish troops 
who are fighting in Italy and had made 
an address to them beginning with a 
Polish salutation: the body of the ad- 
dress was in French. In his discourse 
the Pope was quoted as saying: “Al- 
though your national soil has been 
bathed everywhere by the blood that 
has inundated it, your right is so evi- 
dent that we are filled with the firm 
hope that all nations will acknowledge 
their debt to Poland, the theater and 
too often the plaything of their con- 
flicts, and that all who keep in their 
heart the spark of truly human and 
Christian sentiment will feel called 
upon to vindicate for her that place 
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in the world that is her due, accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and 
peace. Knowing as we do the noble 
heart of your people, we are convinced 
that the love of Christ will find a way 
to inspire that which political wisdom 
has already suggested to: you. It will 
make you rise high above purely hu- 
man calculations and shun the satis- 
faction of reprisals and vengeance, pre- 
ferring to them the sublime task of 
bringing about the recognition of your 
legitimate claims, of raising up and 
reconstituting your fatherland, of 
working together with all fraternal 
relations within the great family of 
God.” 

Present at the audience were Gen- 
eral Sosnkowski and seven other Po- 
lish Generals, Archbishop Filippo Cor- 
tesi, Papal Nuncio to Poland, Casimir 
Papee, Polish Ambassador to the Holy 
See, and Bishop Joseph Gawlina, Ordi- 
nary of the Polish Armed Forces. 
After the general audience the Holy 
Father received General Sosnkowski 
privately. 


”— 
—_ 





NETHERLANDS’ ENvoy AT VATICAN 


Ear.y in August Jonkheer Marc Wil- 
lem Van Weede arrived in Vatican City 
as minister of the Netherlands Govern- 


ment to the Holy See. Diplomatic re- 
lations between Holland and the Holy 
See were first established in 1815, but 
were broken off in 1871. Following 
that date the Vatican continued to 
maintain an Internuncio at The Hague 
until 1898, when he was replaced by 
a chargé d’affaires. During the first 
World War Holland appointed a min- 
ister to the Holy See. In 1926 he was 
recalled, but the Vatican continued to 
keep an Internuncio at The Hague. 
Several times in recent years bilateral 
relations have been proposed and 
finally the negotiations were success- 
ful. Jonkheer Van Weede has been 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Holland 
since 1940. He is well known in Rome 
and is at present staying at the Nether- 
lands College there. 

Forty-one nations now have repre- 
sentatives at the Vatican, thirteen with 
the rank of Ambassador, twenty-six 
Ministers, and two special represent- 
atives, namely, those from the United 
States and Japan. 
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DEATH OF MANUEL L. QUEZON 


Tue first President of the Philip- 
pines, Manuel Quezon, died August ist, 
in a sanitarium at Saranac Lake, New 
York, at the age of sixty-five. He had 
been suffering from tuberculosis for 
several years. President Quezon’s 
body was taken to Washington, D. C., 
and was buried with solemn cere- 
monies in St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
there and laid to rest temporarily in 
Arlington National Cemetery. It is 
planned to remove the body to the 
Philippines after the War. 

The Vice President, Sergio Osmejfa, 
who has been in Washington at the 
Philippine Government’s headquar- 
ters, took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent, administered by Associate Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son. The new President is a devout 
Catholic and the father of eleven chil- 
dren. Only one daughter is with him 
in Washington, his wife and ten other 
children having remained in the 
Philippines. Quezon and Osmefia had 
been working in the United States for 
many years to advance the cause of 
Philippine independence. At the end 
of last June Congress, by two resolu- 
tions, changed the date for the grant- 
ing of this independence from July 4, 
1946, to whatever date the Japanese are 
driven from the islands. 

President Osmejia at his first press 
conference after he took the oath of 
office pledged full co-operation be- 
tween the Philippines and the United 
States on the closest terms as friendly 
independent countries, but trading 
within a “free tariff area.” He said he 
favored the United States maintaining 
bases for its Army and Navy in the 
islands. 


-_— 
~~ 





RoosEVELT Visits NortH PAaAciFic 


Late in July President Roosevelt 
visited Pearl Harbor to confer with 
General Douglas MacArthur and Ad- 
miral Chester Nimitz. The President 
had spent three days at San Diego. 
He delivered his acceptance speech 
there after his nomination by the 
Democratic Convention and the next 
night left aboard a cruiser for Hono- 
lulu. He spent three or four days vis- 
iting the hospitals, the construction 
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plants and the various branches of the 
service men stationed in the islands. 
The Chief Executive expressed himself 
as amazed at the reconstruction work 
carried out since the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor by the Japanese, December 7, 
1941. In his meetings with the Army 
and Navy leaders in the Pacific area, 
plans were discussed for the most ex- 
peditious way to prosecute the war 
against Japan. 

A few days later the President paid 
a surprise visit to the Aleutian Islands. 
Accompanied by Vice Admiral Frank 
Fletcher, Commander of the North 
Pacific, he made a tour of the new 
military installations and expressed 
the conviction that never again would 
the Japanese be able to threaten North 
America with an Alaskan invasion. 
He predicted that after the war many 
soldiers and sailors would seek new 
homes in Alaska; the territory’s great 
size and extensive resources invited 
settlers. 

Upon his return to the United States 
President Roosevelt spoke to the na- 
tion by radio from Bremerton Navy 
Yard, near Seattle, Washington, on 
Saturday, August 12th. He gave a re- 
port of his trip with many details of 
places and persons whom he had vis- 
ited. In this radio address the Presi- 
dent revealed that all the ships sunk 
and damaged in the surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbor had been salvaged 
except the Arizona; the forward mag- 
azine of this battleship had exploded 
and the damage was too extensive. 
However, the President reported, “her 
main battery of heavy guns was re- 
moved and remounted and now forms 
a part of the coastal defenses on the 
Island of Oahu.” President Roose- 
velt pointed out that the Hawaiian 
Islands were formerly considered “an 
outpost,” but now, he _ continued, 
“they constitute a major base from 
which front-line operations are being 
conducted twice as far away as the 
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distance between the coast and 
Hawaii.” This base, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, had helped to make possible “the 
victories at Guadalcanal, New Guinea, 
the Marshalls and the Marianas, ... 
and will make possible future opera- 
tions in China. ... the recapture and 
independence of the Philippines, and 
the carrying of war into the home 
islands of Japan itself and its capital 
city of Tokyo.” 

The President looked ahead to the 
peace after this war and said, “It is 
logical that we should foresee a great 
interchange of commerce between our 
shores and those of Siberia and China 
—and in this commercial develop- 
ment Alaska and the Aleutian Islands 
become automatic stepping-stones for 
trade, both by water and by cargo 
planes. And this means the automatic 
development of transportation to 
AJaska via British Columbia and as far 
aorth as the Yukon.” Something has 
been done in this direction already, as 
the President pointed out, for “the 
Alcan highway is virtually completed 
and an air route to Fairbanks enables 
us to deliver thousands of planes to 
our ally Russia by way of Alaska, Ber- 
ing Straits and Siberia. These planes,” 
he continued, “are an important factor 
in the brilliant advance of the Rus- 
sian armies on their march to Berlin.” 

Near the end of his radio address 
the President said that “in removing 
the future menace of Japan to us and 
to our continent we are holding out 
the hope that other people in the Far 
East can be freed from the same 
threat,” and then he enumerated the 
peoples and places in the Far East 
that had been subjugated by Japan. 
The President said we had “more than 
a million” troops in the Pacific area, 
and his final word was to those at 
home to do everything possible to 
hasten supplies to these troops in or- 
der to hasten the day of peace. 

JosEPH I, MALLoy. 





New Books 


The Time for Decision. 
The Medieval Phase. 


By Sumner Welles.—English Literary Criticism. 
By J. W. H. Atkins, M.A.—Sea-Borne: Thirty Years 


Avoyaging. Autobiography of James B. Connolly.—Thomas Traherne: A Criti- 
cal Biography. By Gladys I. Wade.—Mother Butler of Marymount (1860-1940). 


By Katherine Burton.—Contemporary Italy. By Count Carlo Sforza. 


Trans- 


lated by Drake and Denise De Kay.—I See a New China. By George Hogg.—The 
Idea of Nationalism. By Hans Kohn.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Time for Decision. 
Welles. 
$3.00. 
This book commands immediate re- 

spect and attains lasting importance 

by reason of the author’s rich political 
experience and exceptional mental 
gifts. To be sure, his diplomatic 
career, which began almost thirty 
years ago in our Embassy at Tokyo, 
ended with his resignation in 1943; 
but, while Under-Secretary of State, 
he had visited the leading rulers of the 
world as President Roosevelt’s special 
representative in an effort to explore 
possible ways of preserving peace. 
As to gifts—his power of analysis, his 
sircerity, his courage are obvious in 
virtually everything he writes; not 
even those who disagree with him fail 
to recognize him as a man whose com- 
ments upon public affairs are those of 

a convinced American, patiently study- 

ing world history in order to serve 

the best interests both of the world 
and of his native country. 

Part I. of his closely packed 417- 
page volume traces the gradual change 
of policy of the United States after the 
first World War; describes the au- 
thor’s European mission of 1940; re- 
cords the more important decisions 
taken by our government on the eve 
of, and during our participation in, the 
war. Part II. outlines the historical 
background of contemporary events; 
enumerates the grave problems now 
faced by many countries; suggests an 
approach to just and realistic solu- 
tions. Part III., the most important 


By Sumner 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


section of the book, presents the au- 
thor’s plan for future world organi- 
zation. 

Space excludes the possibility of 
discussing here, or even describing in 
detail, Mr. Welles’s plan for permanent 
world peace. Attention, however, 
may be directed to his two chief rec- 
ommendations: (1) that the four major 
military powers of the Allies must as- 
sume the basic responsibility of carry- 
ing out decisions of.a purely military 
nature and (2) that all the United Na- 
tions shall share in every other deci- 
sion. To satisfy these two indispensa- 
ble requirements, there should be es- 
tablished at once a Provisional United 
Nations Executive Council composed 
of eleven members; one each from the 
United Kingdom, Soviet Union, China, 
and the United States; two members 
from the group of European states; 
two members from the group of Amer- 
ican states; one from the group of Far 
Eastern states; one from the group of 
Near and Middle Eastern States and 
of Africa; and one from the British 
Dominions. This sketch of a world 
organization built upon a foundation 
of regional systems may be looked 
upon as probably the most distinctive 
feature of the plan put forward by the 
author. 

The necessity of some sort of ma- 
chinery for the reorganizing of the 
post-war world is unquestionable; and 
any proposal presented by a man of 
the author’s competence deserves care- 
ful consideration—consideration much 
more elaborate than can be under- 
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taken here and now. This much, how- 
ever, may be said: Many of us ap- 
proach the study of any system for 
the establishing of permanent peace 
with an inevitable heaviness of spirit, 
when we perceive that comparatively 
little stress is placed upon the indis- 
pensable necessity of truth and jus- 
tice in the souls of all who are en- 
trusted with military or political 
power. What can be done to remedy 
the fatal lack of these virtues is an- 
other question; but, at least, humanity 
can gain nothing by ignoring them 
and probably can gain comparative- 
ly little unless they be cultivated. 

Among the interesting features to 
which the reader’s attention may be 
directed are: the author’s reference 
(on page 142) to Pope Pius XII. as 
“one of the constructive forces work- 
ing for the regeneration of mankind”; 
the author’s vindication (on page 167) 
of the United States government for 
having based its plans to invade North 
Africa on sound military and naval 
strategy rather than on ideologies; 
the incident, reported on page 171, 
which indicates that in 1941 Mr. 
Welles, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, gave 
the Russian Ambassador, Oumansky, 
his first intimation that Germany was 
about to attack the Soviet Union. 

It will be of interest to many to read 
on page 61: “In the long history of the 
foreign policy of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, there has been, I think, 
no more cardinal error than the pol- 
icy adopted during the civil war in 
Spain.” This judgment is based upon 
the author’s conviction that the issue 
in Spain was reducible to a conflict 
between a popular government elect- 
ed by the people on the one hand, and 
the armed forces of Hitler and Mus- 
solini on the other. Mr. Welles 
records, in all honesty, however, that 
horrifying atrocities had been com- 
mitted on priests and nuns by groups 
allegedly operating under official or- 
ders, that apparently the position of 
the Catholic Church in Spain was be- 
ing deliberately destroyed, and that 
the “neutrality” legislation (which 
Mr. Welles disliked) was enacted on 
January 8, 1937, “with the almost 
unanimous approval of the two Houses 
of Congress.” 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 
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English Literary Criticism. The Me- 
dieval Phase. By J. W. H. Atkins, 
M. A. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press; New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00. 

This is the third volume of Profes- 
sor Atkins’s series dealing with the 
history of literary criticism, the first 
two having been devoted to the Greek 
and Greco-Roman phases of the sub- 
ject.- This book, which is both schol- 
arly and interesting,—an unusual com- 
bination,—deals with the development 
of the critical sense and critical litera- 
ture during the Middle Ages, especial- 
ly in England. 

Time was, and that within recent 
memory, when, in the discussion of 
such a subject, the Middle. Ages would 
have been dismissed as negligible, 
but that, for scholars at least, that 
time is definitely over, this book con- 
tains ample evidence. Starting with 
the assertion that the Middle Ages 
“were less dark than was once sup- 
posed,” it is necessarily, although not 
explicitly, a refutation of the charge 
made by a writer whom Mr. Atkins 
somewhat questionably calls an “au- 
thority,” that “the Middle Ages were 
certainly not ages of criticism.” 

In a brilliant chapter devoted to the 
medieval inheritance, he shows both 
the extent to which that inheritance 
was derived from the culture of an- 
tiquity, much of it having been pre- 
served under the auspices of the 
Church, and the extent to which it 
became in turn a source of new cul- 
tural developments, many of which 
had lasting, even permanent results. 

Since Professor Atkins is concerned 
chiefly with the manifestation of these 
developments in England, he devotes 
most of his subsequent chapters to 
such scholars as Bede and Alcuin, 
whose work although valuable and 
influential, cannot be said to have 
constituted a critical system; to John 
of Salisbury, whom he calls “the first 
great English Humanist,” and to such 
interesting theorists as Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf and John of Garland, both of 
whom were “English in origin and 
French by culture.” Likewise con- 
sidered are the illustrious Bishop of 
Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste, described 
as a “great progressive force both in 
Church and State whose influence ex- 
tended to all branches of intellectual 
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activity”; Roger Bacon, whose scien- 
tific researches have shadowed his 
literary preoccupations; Richard of 
Bury, whose Philobiblon is fittingly 
recognized as “one of the most attrac- 
.tive of literary treatises.” 

In discussing native English liter- 
ary problems the author quite natur- 
ally gives extensive notice to The Owl 
and the Nightingale, the text of which 
he has already edited with transla- 
tion and glossary. Chaucer, whose 
critical contribution consists chiefly 
of satire directed against certain lit- 
erary excesses, Wiclif, Caxton, Hawes 
and Skelton, are all studied with 
amazing brevity, considering that 
there is offered at the same time the 
wealth of detail sufficient to provide 
a basis for the summary which con- 
stitutes the concluding chapter. 

To this chapter, somewhat belated- 
ly, it seems to me, is relegated the 
recognition of the native prose tradi- 
tion which, by example if not by pre- 
cept, had established the canons of a 
“plain clear style.” It is true that the 
inclusion of Wiclif among the critics 
is on the ground of his strictures on 
the art of preaching rather than as a 


great exemplar of style, but it has so 
long been the fashion to regard Wiclif 
and not Rolle or Hilton as the corner- 
stone of English prose that it seems 
too bad to prolong the error, even in- 
advertently, in such a work as this. 


Furthermore, while this volume 
contains one of the finest possible ex- 
positions of Humanism as such, in the 
course of which due mention is made 
of the Scholastic contribution as such, 
that exposition makes the all too com- 
mon mistake of completely ignoring 
the influence of theology on medieval 
Humanism, while it takes no notice 
whatever of the rather significant fact 
that St. Thomas himself comments, at 
least incidentally, on certain aspects 
of what has come to be known as 
aesthetics. It seems not irrelevant to 
remark that literary criticism is only 
one form of aesthetic consciousness, 
and that an age which, as far as litera- 
ture was concerned, even so liberal a 
writer as Professor Atkins finds con- 
spicuously lacking in “a sense of 
structure,” was demonstrating that 
sense abundantly and unequivocably 
in the other arts. 

- BLANCHE MARY KELLY. 
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Sea-Borne: Thirty Years Avoyaging. 
Autobiography of James B. Con- 
nolly. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $3.00. 

When President Theodore Roosevelt 
asked his good friend Connolly to 
write up the navy personnel from the 
fo’c’sle end of a man-of-war (he had 
done it from the cabin end and cov- 
ered fleets of fishermen for national 
magazines), the writer said he’d bet- 
ter enlist to get the material but he 
wanted his discharge made out and 
filed before he signed up. No law 
against that, the curious President 
said, but why? “The earth is spin- 
ning around too fast for me to stay in 
one place for four years” (the Navy 
enlistment term), he explained. “To 
stay too long at a time with an expe- 
rience was to flatten its saliencies— 
at least, it would be so for me.” He 
got his fo’c’sle story and resigned in 
four weeks! Besides, Connolly came 
of Boston seafaring stock and his 
boyhood idol was Homer, the thrice- 
wrecked far wanderer of Greece. 

No wonder then that one of Amer- 
ica’s best-loved storytellers got around 
to being everything from a clerk, Har- 
vard student, Olympic champion, cat- 
tlehand, fisherman, Spanish-American 
war veteran, World. War I. U-boat 
correspondent, Congressional candi- 
date, suspected spy (the Norwegians 
thought him a Russian in disguise— 
“what a something to tell your Irish 
forebears”), relief. commissioner in 
Ireland to magazine writer and novel- 
ist of note. 

Thirty years packed with hard- 
going, easy-going, adventure, fun, 
deep interest and keen observations 
the world over is what you get in this 
compact volume, and without trim- 
mings. People in high places, people 
in low places—none fazed the ad- 
venturer. Henrik Ibsen’s appearance 
disappointed him. “For a man who 
wrote such pessimistic plays he should 
have been sadder looking.” It was 
pleasant to meet royalty and accept 
their courtesies, but it was just as 
pleasant to meet fishermen in oil 
smocks and sou’westers who said 
“Drat Howie” and offered you the 
skipper’s bunk. 

An intrepid writer with sound 
Christian principles, Connolly’s hon- 
est reporting of the ramming of a 
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White Star Liner by the Florida off 
Nantucket in 1908, smeared his repu- 
tation. In his opinion, it was a need- 
less accident, due to personnel care- 
lessness, but, as he says, “a fellow 
crossing powerful commercial inter- 
ests should be ready to accept that 
fact beforehand.” 
GRACIOUS M. GALBRAITH. 


Thomas Traherne. A Critical Biogra- 
phy. By Gladys I. Wade. With a 
Selected Bibliography of Criticism 
by Robert Allerton Parker. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: University Press. $3.00. 
This book, for which there has 

long been an imperative, if not widely 

recognized, need, tells one of the 
strangest stories in literary history. 

The story would have been worth 

telling, even if it did not involve rid- 

dles whose unraveling, not yet com- 
plete, constitute a major problem in 
literary detection, for the seventeenth 
century author whom it concerns was 
virtually lost to human knowledge 
until the accidental discovery of some 

of his poetry in 1895. 

The investigation which then began 
was attended by enough false clues 
and half discoveries to satisfy the 
most avid mystery fan, but the writer 
himself eluded discovery. The task 
of running him to earth has been 
lovingly discharged by Dr. Gladys I. 
Wade, Australian scholar with a de- 
gree from the University of London, 
who almost gleefully points out how 
much remains to be learned, since 
hers is the zest of the scholar to whom 
the hunt means almost more than the 
quarry. 

It is now pretty generally recog- 
nized that when in the course of his 
appraisal of Cowley, Dr. Johnson used 
the word “metaphysical” to describe 
the seventeenth century poets of whom 
Cowley was the least representative, 
it was as close as he, great spirit lost 
in the unspiritual eighteenth century, 
could come to the word “mystical,” 
for it is quite frankly as mystical 
poets that critics now discuss the 
metaphysicals. To what extent they 
deserve the epithet would take too far 
afield a reviewer of the present book, 
which unhesitatingly so describes 
Traherne. As members of what Dor- 
othy Sayers describes as “the Great 
Compromise,” the Anglican Establish- 
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ment, which strives to be Protestant 
without completely ceasing to be 
Catholic, they represent the attempt 
to keep alive in an alien atmosphere 
that sense of which the Catholic 
Church has always been the prolific 
Mother, the sense of God manifesting 
itself by the cultivation of holiness, 
although the result was a strange 
anomaly under a dispensation which 
had rejected the validity of good 
works. 

No one could be more uncompro- 
misingly Protestant than Traherne, 
whose works include an attack on the 
Roman claims, but in most respects 
he comes closer to the Catholic ideal 
of mysticism than do any of his fel- 
low poets. He stands in strange con- 
trast to Donne, whose work, for all its 
spiritual splendor, is so storm-tossed 
and troubled, for quite early in his 
short life Traherne achieved the hap- 
piness which results from the attain- 
ment of perfection, the perfection 
which consists in the pursuit and the 
attainment of God, and all his writ- 
ings, whether prose or poetry, are an 
outpouring of that felicity. By what- 
ever name it may be called, his spirit 
has more in common with Juliana of 
Norwich or St. Francis of Assisi than 
with much that today passes for mysti- 
cism, in Proust for instance or James 
Joyce. Indeed, in certain passages 
of a book written by Traherne for the 
guidance of a devout lady, one seems 
to catch undertones of another lover 
of God, the great Catholic saint who 
was almost Traherne’s contemporary, 
Francis de Sales. 

In any case, it is as a mystic that 
Dr. Wade studies Traherne and his 
work, even to the extent of tracing 
his progress through the stages of the 
mystical way according to what she 
calls Evelyn Underhill’s “well-known 
classification,” as though it were orig- 
inal with Miss Underhill. Here and 
there throughout the book she gives 
evidence of being slightly out of sym- 
pathy with Traherne’s point of view, 
which after all was pre-Darwinian, 
but her love and admiration for the 
man himself bears’ eloquent witness 
to the compelling power of holiness. 
Her book is on the whole invaluable. 
Not only is it the first critical biogra- 
phy of Traherne, but it maintains a 
soundly critical attitude toward his 
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work which enables the author, for all 
her warrantable enthusiasm for: his 
poetry, to pronounce him a minor 
poet, while on the other hand she 
recognizes the importance of his con- 
tribution to the development of Eng- 
lish prose. 

I trust it will not be regarded as in- 
vidious to remark the absence from 
Mr. Parker’s excellent bibliography 
of Traherne criticism, of an article by 
myself published some years ago. 

BLANCHE MARY KELLY. 


Mother Butler of Marymount (1860- 
1940). By Katherine Burton. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 
Katherine Burton has written an ex- 

cellent biography of the well-beloved 

founder of Marymount, Mother Butler. 

An introductory chapter tells of the 

labors of Pére Gailhac and Madame 

Cure in establishing the religious of 

the Sacred Heart of Mary in Béziers, 

France, in May, 1851. 

Mother Butler was born at Bally- 
nunnery, Ireland, in 1860. She was 
a lively youngster, a favorite with her 
family and friends, a great lover of 


the open—sailing or rowing on the 
river Nore, or galloping for miles 
down the country roads on one of her 


father’s favorite mounts. A devout 
child withal who loved to embroider 
altar linens, repair priest’s vestments, 
and look after the sanctuary lamp of 
her village church. 

At sixteen she learned of the exist- 
ence of the Convent of Béziers through 
a girl chum whose sister was a novice 
in that faraway place. She felt called 
to the religious life and was encour- 
aged by her pastor, Father Cody. 
Within a few weeks she was on her 
way to France—courageous indeed to 
face strange ways, an alien tongue, a 
convent poor in the extreme. 

The author draws a perfect por- 
trait of a typical religious—a woman 
of prayer, of unstinted charity, of 
ceaseless activity in looking after the 
spiritual and educational training of 
her nuns. She founded schools in 
New York, Brooklyn and Los Angeles 
—in Paris and Rome. Marymount-on- 
the-Hudson is her monument, and 
Marymount’s spirit and tradition are 
hers, as the Archbishop of New York 
says in his Foreword. 

In 1926 she was elected at Béziers 
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the first American General of a world- 
wide society of religious—a well de- 
served honor. The fourteen years left 
to her were spent in visiting her many 
foundations here and in Europe. She 
was well called “a traveler for God.” 
BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Contemporary Italy. By Count Carlo 
Sforza. Translated by Drake and 
Denise De Kay. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

In presenting his views on Italian 
thinkers and statesmen from the dawn 
of the Renaissance to the decline of 
Fascism, Count Carlo Sforza, now a 
Cabinet minister in liberated Italy, 
tries to outline a progression of ideas 
rather than a chronicle of events. 
Assuming that his readers are familiar 
with the historical facts, the author 
sets off his own fireworks which con- 
sist largely of personal reminiscence, 
witty anecdotes and, at times, rather 
fantastic interpretations. The result, 
although entertaining, does not throw 
much new light on the activities of 
Mazzini, Cavour or Garibaldi. 

In emphasizing the plight of south- 
ern Italy, which, like our own South 
is a primary problem, Count Sforza 
points the way to its-solution: a wider 
diffusion of land ownership. “The 
resurrection of the Italian South,” he 
writes, “is a problem of public works, 
of creating artificial lakes, of regu- 
lating flood waters, of reforestation, 
for without forests there is no cer- 
tainty of rainfall.” In the eyes of 
Sforza, this section constitutes Italy’s 
best “colonial empire to develop, not 
peopled with foreign natives but with 
one of the most intelligent and awak- 
ened populations of Europe.” The 
refugee critic, returned from exile and 
elevated to power, now finds himself 
in a position to do something “radi- 
cal and constructive” about the terri- 
tory south of Rome. 

Although Count Sforza devotes a 
sound chapter to the work of Don 
Luigi Sturzo, the former finds it diffi- 
cult to maintain an equally objective 
temper in describing the careers of 
other Catholic leaders. His most ex- 
travagant eulogies are reserved for 
agnostics and socialists, while Pon- 
tiffs like Pius IX., Pius X. and even 
Pius XI., are either damned with faint 
praise or represented as secret allies 
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of anti-democratic forces. Although 
Benedetto Croce may be a saint in 
Sforza’s secular heaven, he is not like- 
ly to overshadow His Holiness, Pius 
XII., in the long view of history. 
JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


I See a New China. By George Hogg. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
The author of this book deals with a 

very important aspect. of the Sino- 
Chinese war, Indusco, a name given 
to the C. I. C. or Chinese Industrial 
Co-operatives. Probably not 10 per 
cent of the American .people know 
anything about this organization, yet, 
in my opinion, it is more important 
at present than the fighter planes of 
Major General Claire L. Chennault or 
the doughboys of General Joseph W. 
Stilwell, and it opens up post bellum 
prospects of astonishing possibilities. 
For lack of space I cannot discuss 
these possibilities here, nor can I go 
into the difficulties in. the way, the 
greatest being internal. A lesser ex- 
ternal difficulty is the certainty that 
Hongkong will be taken back by 
Great Britain and that, despite the 
abolition of extra-territoriality, for- 
eigners will not part with their lands 
and houses and wharfs in the treaty 
ports. But I can mention one good 
thing that Indusco has done. By the 
manufacture of such humble instru- 
ments as shovels, spades, clothes, 
shoes, hats, etc., it has saved Unoccu- 
pied China from complete dependence 
on Japan, and consequently from de- 
feat and slavery. 

Mr. George is in a good position to 
tell us all about Indusco, seeing that 
for the last five years he has worked 
in it as organizer and teacher (for the 
princely salary of seven and a half 
U. S. dollars a month), and has, inci- 
dentally, learned to speak Chinese 
fluently and without an accent. Eng- 
lish by nationality but educated part- 
ly on the Continent, and therefore, 
presumably, a linguist, he might have 
earned fame and big money if he had, 
to quote Remi Alley, the Father of 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, 
“joined the gang of correspondents 
that sit and stew in international cap- 
itals.’ Having been brought up in a 
strongly anti-militarist family, prob- 
ably he had no desire either to fight 
or to write propaganda cables. But 
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he had enthusiasm, sympathy, com- 
passion, and his heart went out to the 
Chinese, who have suffered more than 
any other people in this war and who 
will probably be swindled at the end 
of it—unless America sees that she 
has “a square deal.” Even now his 
enthusiasm does not make him a 
propagandist. He is quite objective 
throughout this book, even in dealing 
with the Japanese. And he can be- 
come quite bitter when he speaks of 
the Chungking officials and American 
financiers who would like to use In- 
dusco for their own sordid ends. 
“Just as, in Chungking,” he says, 
“there was a group of men who want- 
ed to get control of the movement... 
for political ends, so in America there 
were men who wanted to concentrate 
all the United States funds to China 
into one big stream—which could be 
made into one big stick, wielded in 
the interests of bigger and better post- 
war business.” 

From a Catholic point of view the 
most important aspect of the Chinese 
question is the religious, but of this 
aspect Mr. Hogg says nothing. The 
only time he mentions any Christian 
missionary is when he tells us he saw 
a Catholic priest, “pasty, well-fed, 
smooth-skinned, wearing a gold wrist- 
watch and a black silk gown,” but, 
apparently, he did not speak to him. 
Had he done so he might have discov- 
ered that this gentleman with the gold 
wrist-watch took exactly his own view 
of the Chinese, was not only a Sino- 
phile but also a Sinologue of European 
reputation, had translated into his 
native French Les Péres du Systéme 
Taoiste, had started a Catholic co-op- 
erative in Shansi just in time for the 
Japanese to destroy it; and had writ- 
ten in Chinese an account of the great 
Catholic: co-operative of Belgium, the 
Boerenbond Belge, and a pamphlet on 
the guild system in medieval Europe. 

After all, Mr. Hogg, the Catholic 
Church has been intimately acquaint- 
ed with China for quite a long time. 

FRANCIS MC CULLAGH. 


The Idea of Nationalism. A Study in 


Its Origins and Background. By 

Hans Kohn. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $7.50. 

We took this weighty book, which 
will be succeeded by a second vol- 
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ume, into our hands in a spirit of crit- 
ical expectation. Professor Hans 
Kohn, born in Prague under the rule 
of Francis Joseph and at present on 
the faculty of Smith College, is one 
of the signers of the intellectually 
most malodorous manifesto of our 
age: The City of Man. But it can be 
said without danger of refutation that 
the scholar has succeeded where the 
amateur philosopher (and theologian) 
failed. True, there are in the treat- 
ment of the significance of our Lord 
and of early Christianity basic errors 
paralleled by Sholem Asch in his last 
novel, but the rest of the book is a 
monument of beelike industry and ab- 
solute fairness. In the compilation 
of such an enormous amount of mate- 
rial it is not surprising that a few 
errors should have crept in; there are 
mistakes in spelling in the chapter 
and in the notes dealing with Eastern 
Europe; on page 82 the position of the 
clergy in the Middle Ages is errone- 
ously interpreted. If the priesthood 
had “the power of eternal life or eter- 
nal death” in its hands, how did it 
then happen that so many medieval 
churches contained frescoes depicting 
bishops and popes in the fires of hell? 
Neither is St. Cyril the “Greek Ortho- 
dox Apostle of the Slavs” (p. 558). 
We also miss in the introduction a 
clear-cut definition of Nationalism as 
opposed to Patriotism as well as men- 
tion of the fact that the author ana- 
lyzes Nationalism in the European 
sense of the word which has an ethnic 
connotation. That he does so is an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage 
since the terms nationality, race and 
citizenship are used in English-speak- 
ing countries with a chaotic lack of 
precision. It must also be noted with 
satisfaction that no effort has been 
made to translate the foreign texts; 
translations may delight the layman 
but the scholar knows that they are 
at their best crude approximations 
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and at their worst vicious distortions. 

Although Professor Kohn’s work 
deals mainly with an historical period 
which even progressive thinkers could 
not call clerical, the fact remains that 
many European nations owe their na- 
tional conscience to the intellectual 
leadership of priests. Hans Kohn 
mentions among others: Bishop Vel- 
bruck of Liége, the great leader of 
pre-revolutionary Belgium; the Bene- 
dictine Benito Feij6o (1676-1764) 
who “devoted a long life in a quiet 
cell to proving that science and prog- 
ress were compatible with religion”; 
the Jesuit Father Viscardo y Guzman 
who wrote to his South American 
countrymen about the inalienable 
rights of man. The pioneers of mod- 
ern Polish education were priests as 
were the founders of the first Hun- 
garian University, and of the modern 
Rumanian language. Professor Kohn 
writes that the “first awakeners of the 
Czech historical consciousness” were 
Catholic priests, and that the first in- 
tellectual to write Slovak was Father 
Bernolak (1762-1813). This is indeed 
an imposing list which will without 
doubt be continued in the forthcom- 
ing volume. 

The author must also be congratu- 
lated for his refusal to repeat and his 
determination to dispel, at least im- 
plicitly, certain historical lies which 
enjoy great popularity among refugee 
intellectuals; he sees fully the good 
intentions of the Hapsburgs, he is 
thoroughly aware of the fact that the 
Bohemian aristocracy was not a tool 
in the Germanization of that country, 
he recognizes clearly the racialist at- 
titude of Luther, he avoids the error 
of assuming in the Reformation a vic- 
tory of “light over darkness.” On 
the whole The Idea of Nationalism is 
a treasure box of valuable information 
and sound analysis. Let us hope that 
Dr. Kohn’s second volume will be as 
good. FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Joseph the Provider. By 
Thomas Mann (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00). The fourth volume of 
Mann’s story of Joseph deals with his 
rule in Egypt during the fourteen 
years of abundance and famine. The 
author follows the text of Genesis— 


the interpreting of Pharaoh’s dream, 
the journey of Joseph’s brothers to 
Egypt, the death and burial of Jacob. 
We cannot agree with the critics who 
assert that this is the finest volume of 


the series. We consider it the poor- 
est, and the author seems to think it 
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so himself. Nor again do we admit 
that this wordy, blasphemous, and un- 
critical tetralogy is the “greatest cre- 
ative work produced in the twentieth 
century.” The preface of the present 
volume is an amalgam of atheistic 
nonsense worthy of the pen of Ana- 
tole France. The “loveless, state” 
marriage of Joseph to Aseneth, the 
daughter of a pagan priest, and Jo- 
seph’s participation in the pagan tem- 
ple worship is invented to ridicule 
this so-called man of God. The cli- 
max of absurdity is reached when the 
pagan Pharaoh uses words of Christ 
describing his relations to the Eternal 
Father to set forth the religion of 
Egypt. 

Winter. Quarters. By Pamela Hans- 
ford Johnson (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50). This is a novel but 
it reads like a play. The action takes 
place within five days during “the 
anxious lull that preceded the offen- 
sive of the Eighth Army in Egypt,” in 
a small English town full of pubs and 
puzzled people, most of them the per- 
sonnel of a bored artillery battery 
awaiting call to battle. The cast is 
huge with no special stars. By the 


time you’ve waded through this murky 
conversation piece and heard officers 
and soldiers of many backgrounds, as 
well as harassed civilians, air their 
troubles, loves and peeves, you’re war- 


weary and tired. In fact, you have 
a bad taste in your mouth. There’s 
no denying that Miss Johnson can 
use colorful, crisp conversations and 
letters with effect. But what effect! 
Trifling women, faithless, restless 
men. Just one conventional couple in 
the crowd. Maybe it’s true but it’s 
certainly disillusioning and no morale 
maker! 

Lebanon. By Caroline Miller (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50). The most interesting thing 
about Lebanon is its setting in the 
lowlands of Georgia in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. The de- 
scriptions are vivid, especially of the 
opening scene, where the heroine 
watches a herd of deer from a dug- 
out, while high above her a buzzard, 
still-winged, floats through the rain. 
The story gets off to a bad start 
through the strained attempt to iden- 
tify the heroine with the wild, un- 
tamed forces of nature. Untamed 
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she is, but to go further than that is 
to get into the realm of myth or of 
the grotesque. Her courtship, like 
everything else about her, is strange; 
she takes young Sebastian Radcliff 
into the marshes, selects an alligator 
whose looks please her, prods his 
mouth open, rams a musket down his 
throat, and shoots, and a little later 
skins the alligator while Sebastian 
feels his desire grow cold. Though 
this story has tragic elements, they 
never seem sad, because overdrawn 
and because the characters are not 
real. The speech is strained too, so 
that whatever beauty the novel might 
have had is spoiled by the exaggerated 
effects the author strives after. 

The Captain’s Wife. By Eiluned 
Lewis (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00). This is an idyllic little 
story about a remote village in Wales, 
where year after year Lettice Peters 
and her four children await the Cap- 
tain’s return. It never lags, though 
the incidents are slight and there is 
no plot, no suspense, nothing to guar- 
antee the reader’s interest except the 
characters themselves, who engage us 
from the start. The Captain returns 
bringing lavish gifts and something of 
the romance of far places; a boy nar- 
rowly escapes death climbing. above 
the sea wall in search of a chough’s 
nest, a ship is wrecked off the coast 
near St. Idris, and the villagers all 
help with the rescue—this is the stuff 
out of which the novel is made. The 
author has the ability to make small 
events interesting, to describe every- 
thing in this village so that it becomes 
a part of the reader’s imagination. 
There are lovely glimpses of sea- 
scape, of country life, of the sights 
and sounds and smells of nature. 


RELIGION: Humanity. What? 
Whence? Whither? By Rev. W. E. 
Orchard, D.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00). Father Or- 
chard’s latest book treats of the na- 
ture, origin and destiny of man. He 
discusses in detail the false views of 
ancient Oriental and Greek philoso- 
phers, and of modern pagan material- 
ists, evolutionists, idealists and pseudo- 
analysts. He concludes that Scholas- 
tic philosophy alone gives us.the true 
and complete answer. Throughout 
the volume the argument of reason is 
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stressed, and when certain elements 
_of revelation are introduced, this is 
jdone in order that the non-Christian 
jmay grasp the possibility of these 
truths. “Once granted the existence 
of God,” the author says, “the idea 
of revelation is seen to be neither un- 
worthy of the idea of God nor unnec- 
essary to humanity.” Father Husslein 
is justified in holding that the book 
is original in concept, vigorous in 
thought, fresh in style. 

Seven Words to the Cross. By 
Right Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, D.D. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00). 
Dr. Sheen has published another se- 
ries of radio talks on the seven last 
words of our Lord. In these brief but 
suggestive sermonettes the author dis- 
cusses the reaction to the challenge 
of the Cross of the Humanists, the 
“passersby” of the Gospel; the Sin- 
ners, men who deny the fact of sin; 
the Selfish who feel that salvation is 
either an individual matter, or else 
the concern of a particular class; the 
Intelligentsia, men educated beyond 
their intelligence; the Moderns, who 
doubt the very existence of truth, and 
regard any enthusiasm for religion 


as folly; the Sensationalists, who judge 
religion by their feelings rather than 
by their minds and wills, and the 


Thinkers, who concern themselves 
with the ultimates of life—why was I 
born, why am I here, and whither am 
I going. 

Father Tim. By Rev. Harold J. 
McAuliffe, S.J. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00). Archbishop 
Glennon rightly styles Father Tim 
Dempsey, the pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church in St. Louis, “a miracle 
worker in the cause of charity.” For 
nearly forty years he spent himself 
day in and day out, to win the dis- 
couraged and downhearted poor back 
to God. He founded the St. Patrick’s 
Hotel for working men, which meant 
every comfort for the poor at the rate 
of ten cents a day; another hotel for 
working women, which furnished 
rooms at one dollar a week; a nursery 
for the children of working mothers; 
a free lunchroom which in hard times 
served as many as 13,000 free meals 
a day. He was, despite many an un- 
just criticism, indefatigable in his pa- 
role work, making decent citizens out 
of the most abandoned criminals; he 
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successfully arbitrated and prevented 
many a strike in St. Louis; he broke 
up many a dangerous gang of rack- 
eteers. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars passed through his hands, and 
every cent was spent in his abundant 
charities. 

A Holy Ghost Manual. Compiled 
and Edited by Rev. L. M. Dooley, 
S.V.D. (New York: Joseph F. Wag- 
ner. $1.00). We are pleased to recom- 
mend this pocket prayer book, com- 
piled by Father Dooley, a religious of 
the Society of the Divine Word. It 
contains a novena to the Holy Ghost 
for Pentecost, a score of approved 
prayers in honor of the Holy Ghost, 
and an account of the Pious Union 
and the Confraternity of the Holy 
Ghost. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Letters Home. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Mina Curtiss 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.75). 
The Associate Professor of English at 
Smith College must needs be compli- 
mented in gathering together these 
most interesting letters from service 
men abroad. Men in every branch of 
the service, from every part of the 
United States, from every walk of life— 
write to their folks and their sweet- 
hearts of their experiences on land, 
on sea, and in the air. While the cen- 
sor has his hand in nearly every let- 
ter, the writers manage to tell us a 
good deal of their manner of life and 
work in North Africa, Italy, Ireland, 
Australia, New Guinea, and Guadal- 
canal. The language is occasionally a 
bit vulgar with an abundance of hells 
and damns, but we know from many 
witnesses that the boys in camp do 
not as a rule use the choicest Eng- 
lish. On the whole the letters reveal 
an American youth—patriotic, daring, 
resourceful, amenable to discipline, 
taking gladly every kind of discom- 
fort and suffering, and facing death 
with a smile. 

Addressed to Youth. By Sister M. 
Madeleva (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. $1.00). These brief es- 
says, addressed to young women in 
St. Mary’s College by their president, 
commemorate the College’s hundredth 
anniversary. They set forth the aims 
and advantages of a Catholic educa- 
tion, and the part that Catholic women 
are called upon to play in the mod- 
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ern world. Among many other wise 
things, Sister Madeleva says: “The 
Catholic college graduate should be 
qualified by disciplined training for 
selfless, intelligent service. Sacrifice, 
suffering and death are in her vocabu- 
lary. ... The Catholic college is a holy 
ground where students live in the im- 
mortal company of the great dead. ... 
A student enters college to become a 
saint in the intellectual virtues.” 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The Mir- 
acle of Fatima, by Joao da Cruz, 
C.S.Sp., translated by Robert L. Heim, 
C.S.Sp.; Libermann, by Father Leon 
Leloir, of the African White Fathers; 
The Way of Peace, Thoughts from 
the teachings of the Little Flower and 
the Venerable Francis Mary Paul Lib- 
erman, by a Holy Ghost Father (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Holy Ghost Fathers. 
10 cents each). Saint Paul of the Cross, 
by Aloysius McDonough, C.P., D.D. 
(Union City, N. J.: The Sign Press. 
10 cents). Out of the Mists, by F. 
A. E. (6 cents); The Catholic Attitude 
to Sex Education, Joint Pastoral Let- 
ter of the Hierarchy of England and 
Wales (2 cents); Leaflets: The Unborn 
Millions, by Norman Maclean, D.D.; 
Youth’s Solution, by the Marchioness 
of Lothian; The Education Bill, State- 
ment of the Catholic Hierarchy, Jan- 
uary 5, 1944; One in Christ, Bellar- 
mine Society Series, No. 47 (London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 1 cent each). 

Novena to Our Lady of the Rosary 
of Fatima, by Rev. William J. Smith, 
S.J.; Love Undying, Simplified edition 
of Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical Casti 
Connubii, on Christian Marriage, by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J.; Education— 
True or False?, simplified edition of 
Pope Pius XI.’s_ Encyclical Divini 
Illius Magistri, on the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth, by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J.; Freedom of Worship, by 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents each). Halt! Hearken to the 
Cry of the Children, by Fathers Rum- 
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ble and Carty (St. Paul, Minn.: Radio 
Replies Press. 10 cents). A Blueprint 
for Lay Action, by Rev. Francis J. 
Ripley (London: Paternoster Publi- 
cations Ltd. 8 cents). The Chaplain 
Serves (Office, Chief of’ Chaplains, 
Army Service Forces, War Depart- 
ment). 

The Situation of the Church and Re- 
ligious Practices in Occupied Lithuania. 
Part I. Under the Soviet Occupation, 
1940-1941, by A. Trakiskis (New York: 
Lithuanian Bulletin). Calendar Change 
Threatens Religion, by Carlyle B. 
Haynes (Washington, D. C.: Religious 
Liberty Association. 10 cents). Pat- 
rick A. Collins. John Boyle O’Reilly, 
by George R. Farnum (Reprinted from 
The Law Society Journal). The Story 
of Woodrow Wilson, by David Loth 
(New York: The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation). Literature in American 
Education, by Special Committee of 
Modern Language Association (Balti- 
more: Enoch Pratt Free Library). 
QMP Stories, Number Three (St. Mein- 
rad, Ind.: The Grail. 25 cents). 

Tomorrow’s Public Relations, A Blue- 
print for American Business, by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays (New York: From 
Author). The Role of Government in 
the Post-War Economy, by R. E. Des- 
vernine (New York: The Tax Founda- 
tion). Uniting the Nations, by Dr. Her- 
bert F. Rudd (Durham, N. H.: General 
Extension Service University of New 
Hampshire. 5 cents). Education for 
International Relations (Washington, 
D. C.: School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University). International 
Safeguard of Human Rights, Fourth 
Report Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace; A Design for a 
Charter of the General International 
Organization (New York: Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace). 

International Conciliation, June, 1944: 
Universities Committee on Post-War 
International Problems; Summaries of 
Reports of Co-operating Groups (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 5 cents). 





Our Contributors 


WiTH his usual—or shall we say un- - 


usual — penetration, FRANCIS STUART 
CAMPBELL writes this month in “The 
Literary Revolt Against Nazism” of the 
subtle ways of underground propa- 
ganda. Mr. Campbell is at present 
traveling in the far West, doubtless ab- 
sorbing the American ethos as he has 
that of Central Europe. 


Ir has been our editorial experience 
that of all the Mss. that come our way, 
a good short story is the rarest. There- 
fore we are happy to present HELEN 
McKEon’s “Man Alone,” an example 
of a difficult thing done with conspicu- 
ous success. Miss McKeon, who still 
lives in her native city, New Haven, 
began to write for publication in 1938 
and is a contributor to Extension, The 
Sign, the Ave Maria and other Catholic 
magazines. Three years ago she took 
time off to attend the War Training 
Program at Yale University, whence 
she emerged as a cartographer and 
draftsman. After some practical expe- 
rience at the Sikorsky Helicopter Plant 
in Bridgeport, she has now returned to 
her writing. 


By air mail from Chungking came 
Dom THADDEUS YANG’s enlightening 
“China and the Vatican.” The author, 
a Citinese priest of the Benedictine Or- 
der, was educated in Chinese semi- 
naries and at the University of Lou- 
vain, and for the past ten years has 
devoted his time to writing on the his- 
tory and culture of his native land. 
He is the editor of Le Correspondant 
Chinois, a cultural review. In poor 
health and of necessity living a very 
frugal life, the amount of work which 
Dom Thaddeus accomplishes seems 
little short of miraculous to his asso- 
ciates. 


Tuat there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that today’s evils are but the 
logical outcome of yesterday’s errors 
are impressed on us by the perusal of 
MicwaEL KeEent’s “Propaganda: Past 
and Present.” The author writes from 
Provincetown where he is busy with 
several literary projects. : 


WE are happy to give our readers 
Rev. Epwin A. DvuGAN’s account of 
that much loved and admired convert 
who slipped so quickly out of public 
notice and then out of life, “Frederick 
Joseph Kinsman” with whose per- 
sonal friendship Father Dugan was 
blessed. The latter was born in Al- 
bany, graduated from Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Worcester, in 1921, entered St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, and after 
ordination was assigned to St. Mary’s 
Church in Glens Falls, N. Y., where he 
still is. Father Dugan lectures exten-. 
sively on ecclesiastical and literary’ 
subjects, and is a contributor to Amer- 
ica, etc. 


EvuGENE BaGGerR, whose “Humpty 
Dumpty: Master of Words,” printed 
in our May number, has occasioned 
much favorable comment, now gives 
us a bit of autobiography, “Enemy No 
More.” It is an interpolation, so to 
speak, into the Portuguese pages of his 
life story For the Heathen Are Wrong. 
We refer our readers to the May issue 
for interesting biographical data con- 
cerning Mr. Bagger. 


THE learned Professor of History at 
Boston College, Rev. Martin P. Har- 
NEY, S.J., in his “The Epic of Catholic 
Boston” appraises for us with author- 
ity the recently published History of 
that Archdiocese. This is his first ap- 
pearance in our pages, but he writés 
for many historical journals and re- 
views. Father Harney is the author of 
The Jesuits in History, and among his 
specialties are the history of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation and that of Ireland. 
He has traveled extensively, and jsti¢i+ 
ied in Germany, England and Ireland. 


Tuat there must be something in our 
educational system to account for the 
lack of lay leadership seems self-evi- 


dent. Eva Ross, Pu.D., seeks to lay 
her finger on the lack in offering us 
her a “Plan for Catholic Lay Leader- 
ship.” It is some time since we have 
heard from Dr. Ross, who has been 
Professor of Sociology and Economics 
and head of the Department of Sociol- 
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ogy at Trinity College, Washington, lectable verse and prose. He is in the 
D. C., since 1940. Her most recent advertising business in Cincinnati but 
book, American Democracy, written has devoted much of his life to liter- 
in collaboration with Rev. Ernest Kil- ary pursuits. The Anzio beachhead 
zer, O.S.B., was published last spring. would hardly seem to nurture poetry, 
but from it has come T/Sgt. Gene D. 
Our poets are but three this month, W. Edwards’ lovely rephrasing of the 
one old and two new and all men. “Ave Maria,” an example of that “crys- 
GERALD M. KELLy’s “Incident” comes tallizing in a new and arresting way 
to us from St. Michael’s. College, con- fundamental truths which we occa- 
ducted by the Fathers of St. Edmund sionally take for granted,” which the 
at Winooski Park, Vt. JoHN BuNKER author sees as one of the functions of 
(“Lullaby”) is a friend of many years poetry. Sgt. Edwards is.in the Serv- 
standing who has given us both de- ice Co., ist Special Service Force. 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Francis Stuart Campsett, critic and magazine writer, New York City; author of Menace of the 
Herd, etc. 

Rev. Bertranp L, Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Gracious M. GatprarrH, critic and journalist, New York City. 


Brancue Mary Ketty, Lirt.D., educator and author, Professor of English and Journalism, 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York City; former managing editor of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia; author of The Well of English, The Sudden Rose, etc. 

Francis McCuiiacn, journalist and author, New York City; Member of the Order of the British 
Empire with permanent title of Captain; author of The Bolshevik Persecution of Chris- 
tianity, Red Mexico, etc. 

Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 


Rev. Josepn F. THorninea, Pu.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace; Director of the first Spiritual Seminar to South America and Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero America; author of Religious 
Liberty in Transition, National Security and International Peace, etc. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue ALEXANDER Press, New York: 
Poems 1942-1943. By The New York Poetry Group. 
Tue Bruce PusiisHine Co., Milwaukee: 

A World to Reconstruct. Pius XIT on Peace and Reconstruction. By*Guido Gonella. Trans- 
lated by Rev. T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. $3.50. Glory of the Mohawks. The Life of the 
Venerable Catherine Tekakwitha. By Rev. Edward Lecompte, S.J. Translated by Flor- 
ence Ralston Werum, F.R.S.A. $2.00. The General Who Rebuilt the Jesuits. By Robert 
G. North, S.J. $3.00. 

Tue Business Bourse, New York: 

The American Bedlam. By Harry A. Gordon. $1.50. 
G. P. PutNnam’s Sons, New York: 

Hanrahan’s Daughter. By Patrick Purcell. $2.50. 
CATHOLIC STuDENTS’ Mission Crusape, Cincinnati: 

Latin America Pattern. By Rev. James A. Magner, Ph.D., S.T.D., in collaboration with Rev. 

James T. Hurley and Louise F. Spaeth. 88c. 
DorraNce & Co., Philadelphia: F 
Beloved Crusader: Lawrence F. Flick, M.D. By Ella M. E. Flick. $3.50. 
DovusLepAy, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
The Road to Foreign Policy. By Hugh Gibson. $2.50. Quebec Historic Seaport. By Mazo 
de la Roche. $3.50. 
Duett, SLOAN & PEARCE, New York: 
Freedom Road. By Howard Fast. $2.75. 
Eason & Son, Lrv., Dublin: 
Holy Childhood. By Venerable Archdeacon M. S. MacMahon, P.P., V.F. 6s. 
Farrar & RINEHART, New York: P 
Alibi for Isabel and Other Stories. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.50. The Bonfire. By 
Cecilio Carneiro. Translated from the Portuguese by Dudley Poore. $2.75. 
Tue Grazr, St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
Seek and You Shall Find. By Henry Brenner, O.S.B. $1.00. 
Harper & BrotrHers, New York: 

On Living in a Revolution. By Julian Huxley, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. $2.75. The Time for 
Decision. By Sumner Welles. $3.00. Must Men Hate? By Sigmund Livingston. $2.50. 
We Stood Alone. By Dorothy Adams. $3.00. Time Must Have a Stop. By Aldous 
Huxley. $2.75. 


Henry Hort & Co., New York: 
How Many? By Jane Flory. 50c. Keep the Peace Through Air Power. By Allan A. Michie. 
$2.00. This. Is Kate. By Margaret Hard. $2.50. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
The Amazing Bob Davis. By Fred S. Mathias. $3.00. Tar Heel Apostle. By John C. Mur- 
rett, M.M. $2.50. Where the Apple Reddens. By Isabel C. Clarke. $2.00. 
THe MAcMILLaNn Co., New York: 
Against Oblivion. The Life of Joseph Severn. By Sheila Birkenhead. $3.00. 
Tue New Home Lisrary, New York: 
A Basic History of the United States. By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 69c. 
Tue NeEwMan Booksnuop, Westminster, Md.: 

Thomas Aquinas. By Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A. (Oxon.). $3.50. Abridgment of the 
Interior Spirit of the Religious of the Visitation of Holy Mary. By St. Francis de Sales. 
Collected by Monsignor Maupas. $1.25. Humility of Heart. By Fr. Cajetan Mary de 
Bergamo. Translated by Herbert Cardinal Vaughan. $2.50. 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York: 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. By Eleanor Ruggles. $3.50. Germany. A Short History. By 
George N. Shuster and Arnold Bergstraesser. $2.75. 

Pirgrim House, New York: . 

The Young Greek and the Creole. By Philip Freund. $2.50. 
FLeminG H. Revert Co., New York: 

Keeping Your Church Informed. By W. Austin Brodie. $1.50. 
Simon & Scuuster, New York: “ : 

Pétain the Old Man of France. By Janet Flanner. $1.00. 
University or Cuicaco Press, Chicago: 

The Tyrants’ War and the People’s Peace. By Ferdinand A. Hermens. $2.75. 
JosepH F, WaGner, Inc., New York: 

A History of the Dominican Liturgy. By William R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
REMINGTON Warp, Newport, R. IL: 

As Lord Acton Says. By F. E. Lally. 
WuittLesey House-McGraw-HiLt Book Co., New York: 

Watching the World. By Raymond Clapper. Edited and with a biographical sketch by 
Mrs. Raymond Clapper. $3.00. 

YALE Universiry Press, New Haven: 
Hawthorne Critic of Society. By Lawrence Sargent Hall. $3.00. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 





will open its twenty-ninth yer 
Canterbury School in September, 1943. Its location 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of pn , discipline, and personnel, steadily 
maintained, have placed it ~~ the leading prepartor 
schools of New England. The spect ectual and spiritual values 
of _ at Fo gy will not ? a moaned, but have v* 
Sagect 0! ie war. Scholastic effort 
has been yt Me the curriculum expandéd to ~— 
courses in Military We a Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
ag 28 a Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual course 
in tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, together with 
ea pment effect of the religious life of the school, wil 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
a good life, whether in war or im peace. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D., EG. Headmaster 
New Milford, Co 
(Early application is advisable) 


Preparation fo 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 

owers to confer Colle 
stered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
preteesces from that University. Conducted 
y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 























ROSEMONT COLLEGE- 


ROSEMONT, PA. 


A Catholic College for Women con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by 
the Association of American Universities. 
Situated on the Main Line P. R. R. 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. Address 
the Registrar for information. 


Telephone—Bryn Mawr 4514 














BROTHERS OF MERCY NOVITIATE 


Young men between the ages of 16 and 40 who are 

willing to answer a call to Religious Life, and for 

the Love of God, offer themselves in the service of 

the sick, are welcome to our Community. 

The time for testing the Vocation, as Postulant and 

Novice, lasts 2% years, is spent in the 
NOVITIATE OF THE BROTHERS OF MERCY 


49 COTTAGE ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Notice to Subscribers 


Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 























Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Archbishops and By 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W.¢ 
With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C 
Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Poulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 






































MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Pree “(raining 
. . » fora Setter Job in War TMndustry 


Night classes starting September 18, 1944, for men and women at 
convenient centers in downtown New York 


MANAGEMENT 


Current Problems in Industrial Supervision; Personnel Management; 
Industrial Relations; Industrial Supervision; Production Management; 
Psychology of Industrial Supervision; Time and Motion Study, Basic; 
Time and Motion Study, Advanced; Traffic and Transportation Control; 
Transportation Classification and Rates; Supervision of Women in 
Industry. 


SCIENCE 


Qualitative Organic Analysis; Colloidal and Surface Chemistry; Chem- 
istry and Technology of Plastics and Resins; Physical Chemistry for 
Industry. 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering Drawing; Engineering Drawing, Jigs and Fixtures; Engi- 
neefing Drawing, Intermediate; Advanced Design of Reinforced Con- 
crete Structures; Advanced Structural Analysis; Foundation Problems 
and Soil Mechanics; Structural Design: Steel, Wood and Concrete; 
Advanced Structural Design and Model Study; Stress Analysis; Electri- 
cal Testing and Inspection; Fundamentals of Engineering Mathematics; 
Elements of Electricity, A. C.; Elements of Electricity, D. C.; Funda- 
mentals of Engineering; Materials Testing and Inspection; Mathematics 
of Ultra High Frequency; Reinforced Concrete Analysis. 








Sponsored by THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


For information, address 


WAR TRAINING OFFICE 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE 
New York 63, N. Y. 















































Religion Outlines for Colleges 


By RT. REV. JOHN M. COOPER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology . 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course I 
The Catholic Ideal of Life 


The first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sacra- 
ments, Apologetics and Life Problems. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XV + 315 pages 


$1.40 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course III 
Christ and His Church 
Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 


Christ. 


8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 


$1.80 
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Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course II 


The Motives and Means of 
Catholic Life 


DOGMA 
PRAYER 
SACRAMENTS 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth,-VII + 284 pages 


$1.35 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course IV 


Emphasizes Life Problems 


Concerning religion, faith, life work, 
marriage, citizenship and recreation. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XX + 273 pages 


$1.35 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 Quincy Street, N. E. 


Washington 17, D. C. 











